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ABSTRACT 

This study of the foreign language requirements of 
UmSm corporations doing business abroad exaaines charact€ristics of 
corporate language training programs ard policies nith regard both to 
UmSm national employees going outside the Onitid States tc vgrk and 
to non-0, national employees^ generall| wciking in their own 
eountries* The role of translation and interpreting in the corporate 
environment both within the United States anc abroad was also 
studied* Of particular interest w^re tfce eitent to iihich language 
requirements and language training are included in corpcrate planning 
and the extent to which occupationally-oriented special purpose 
language training is Included in the language traiaing presided to 
corporate employees* Data were collected bj ieans cf a detailed 
questionnaire sent to the U*S* headguarters of 267 American companies 
reported to be doing business abroad* Questicnnairea were returned by 
IBM companies. Among the findings are the fclloiiingi (1) the greatest 
amount of International businass in which D,S, corperatlcns are 
involved is currently being done in WestetE Europe, felleiied by 
Central and South America, Canada, the Biddle East, and the Far East? 
(2) S^nish is the language most studied by U«S* n'aticnals going 
abroad and also the language most invclwd in tranilatien and 
interpreting; (3) 0*S* corporations doing business abrcad rely 
primarily on English as the business language and the Beans of 
comaanication ; and («) language training is prcvlded to a fflajority of 
0«S« national employees going overseas and outracks techrical, 
cultural, and Banagerial training in type cf training provided* A 
sample questionnaire is included. (SN) 
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This study has examined the position of language and lan- 
guage training in the International corporate environment, 
focusing on three aspects of corporata language policias, program^i 
and perceived raquirements: 

(1) foreign languages for U.S. nationals sent abroad; 

(2) translation and intirpratlngi , and 

(3) foreign languages (often English) for non-U. S. 
nationals. 

Of particular interest ware details of the training pro* 
cess and the extant to which Languages for Special Purposei (LSP) 
research and training are included in corporate-sponsored programs. 

Data were collected by maans of a datalled twelve-page 
questionnaire sent to the U.S. headquarters of 267 American com- 
panies reported to be doing business abroad* Twenty-eight dif- 
ftrent categories of company were ripresented in the sample. 
Questionnaires were returned by 184 companies s or 68.9 percent 
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of those contacted. 

Major findings of the study were the following: 

(1) The griatest amount of Intirnatlonal business 1n which 

U.S. corporations are Involved 1s currently being done In Western 

Kurope, followed by Central and South America, Canada, the Middle 

East, and the Far East. 

{2} Spanish Is the language most studied ^y U.S. nationals 

going abroad and also the language most involved in translation and 

Interpreting. ' 

(3) U.S. corporations doing business abroad rely primarily 
on English as the business language and the means of communication. 

(4) Language training Is provided to a majority of U.S. 
national employees going overseas and outranks technical, cultural, 
and managerial training in type of training provided, 

(5) LSP training Is only rarely Included in U.S. national 
employees' pre-assignment language instruction. 

(6) Translation and Interpreting requirements are generally 
handled by corporate employees whose Jobs are in a non-language 
area, 

{7) English is generally the language in which technical 
training is given to non-U. S, national employees overseas. 

(8) A far greater commitment exists to language training 
for non-U. S. national employees than to U.S. national employets. 

vfit 
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. (9) Language training for non-U. S. national employees Is 
overwhtlrrilngly dona 1n English and js apt to include an LSP (I.e., 
a Job-or1ented) component, 

(10) For most companiis doing International business, 
language training has played no role vn the planning of their 
overseas oparatlons* 

X . A foriiarL languagt profiGiincy» theraforai for U.S. 
natlQn.als and non-U. S. nationals alike. Is strictly ancmary 
to an employei's main job and essentially servts only to enhance 
his other skills and capabilities. As a resulti foreign language 
educators at all levels have begun to advocate and introduce 
non-traditionaU interdisciplinary courses and curricula. 
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Chaptir 1 / 

s . i ■ ' ■■ 

STATEMENT OF THE PRdBLEM 
INTRODUCTION , 

In this study the position of language and language train 
ing In the International corporate .environment Is exanilned, and 
soma suggestions for Improyamants/ln corporata staffing , planning 
and operations are proposed, Thi study attempts to dapict a com- 
plata and thorough v1 aw of language actlvltiasM'n tha buslnasf 
world. Some data gatharad hava updated or confirmad those 
gathered in several aarllarstudlas; , while othar data, notably / 
thosa concarning lar^uapa/and tachflical training for noni-U,S, 
national amployees, hafve'hots so far as^l s known, baan cQllactad 

f / s -. ■ . V ' 

in othar rasearch. / , / ... ^ 

' " BAG^GkoyND . ' 

Amari can business firms are in genaral only marginally 
concarnad with foreign languaga matters , evan If a significant 
amount of their business if intarnational in scopa, Thay tand 
to raly almost axcluslvaly on English for^all communication 
(Wllklns and Arnett, 1976j Emmans, Hawkins, and Westoby, 1974:73; 
Morgenroth, Parks, and Morgenroth, 1975 i Gouvernayre and Lau- 
vergeon,' 1974:21 and Schwartz, W1lj<1nsv and Bovee, 1932), and 



thty make txtensivi use of foreign national agents or employeas 
who control both local languages and English. Some companies have 
also Indicated that they automatically expect English Ao be used 
as the comnon language when deal1ng.w1th people whosa native lan- 
guage is other than English (Arnold ^ Morganrothi and Morgenrotht 
1975:29)* Domestically most language requiraments (pradominantly 
- translating and interpreting) are handled by employees whose main 
job is 1n a non-language areai when requiraments exceed in-housa 
capabi 1 i ties , ad hoc sol uti ons are sought: work is contracted out 
or training is provided, ,aga1n-usuany. by contracts to meet Inina- 
diata needs. - 

Foreign language capabilities. among employees are not 
generally highly regarded nor particularly sought after (Korda, ; 
1975; Kolda, 1974). Fbraign language proficiency has virtually 
no affect on salary Increases (WlUlns and Arnettt 1976)| ih one 
study only 10 parpent of the respondents Indicated that preference 
and highfr pay are given to applicants with foreign language 
skills (Alexander j 1975:36). One respondent actually nottd that 
"having skMls In a foreign language 1s. considered 'an accompHsh- 
raen^,--V In^ another survey of selected businessas 1n the Washing- 
ton, D, C/p areas 72 percent of the respondents Indicated that 
their customers use foreign languagesp while only 35 percent felt 
that applicants with fpreign language sk111S;)are preferable (Coley 
,and Frahke, 1974)* Over half the respondents In Morgenrotht Parks, 
and Morgenroth's study (1975) Indicated that they would require no 



ust of modern foreign languages over the next four yiars, even 
^ though nearly 85 percent ot the flnns surveytd engage In business 
abroad. In a study of firms in Illinois (Arnold^ Morgtnrothi and. 
Morgenrothp 1975i29)i 46 percent of the firms that conduct business 
abroad and/or deal with non-Engllsh-speaklng people domestically^ 
do not employ piople who use foreign language skills In the per- 
formance of their business responsibilities. 

Despite this apparent lack of interest In foreign language 
proficiency^ considerable corporate rffsources are devoted to lan- 
/guage training* The Importance^ of adequate pre-asslgnment train- 
ing for individuals going overseas to work has lohlf fceen recogniied 
by ,bus1nesspeople and foreign language professioffals alike (Ivan- 
CQvichs 1969; CI eye! and , Mangpnes and Adams ^ I960 ; Abramson j 1974;^ 
Adams t 1968; and Ackermannr 1974) , Language tralnihg Is often 
provided as a benefit to intarnationaV employees, although the 
unsystematic manner In which It is planned and performed tends to 
belle companies* claimed concern for It* International management 
textbooks and guides. (Robinson, 1973| Kolde, 1974| Phataks 1974;^ 
MeGregori 1967i and Chorafas, 1969, for example), emphasizing the 
importance of effective communication skills among managers, poylht 
out the need for a comrnon language and for cultural empathy ifr an 
international environment, ^ ^ ^ 

Nationals of countries other than the United States, 1n 
contrasti .appear to undergo far more rigorous and thorough prepara- 
tlon for assignments of an international nature, including those 



in thair own countries; Forslgn languagas are studied strlously 
throijghout tha aducatlonal prociss so that trua bi- or multnin- 
gualism bacdmas a reality* In Japans for example, some companies 
provide a period of intensive "remadlaV* English training along 
with in-dapth cultural training for Individuals doing Intarnational 
business.^ Others contract with private institutlonSi often 
locatad in ttje United States, tc offer this training. Clearly a 
radically different philosophy pervadas the entire society— from 
Its educational system to Its business institutions* 

. _ \ U*S., corporations, too, are comipjtted to both language and 
technical train1ng-*for non-U*S* nationals—on a large scale around 
the world. The presence of American products, trainers, advisers^ 
and employers—both military and civilian—throughout the world 
has lad to a significant effort in English teaching and technical 
training* The magnitude of this language training effort cannot 
be Ignored, The language componant of these training programs Is 
conducted either by the corporation Itself or, mora frequently, 
under contract with a languaga training organization. These pro- 
grams .range from being highly successful' to dismal failures^ 
depending on the degree^of enlightenment and the amount of planning 
.undertaken by program sponsors, ^ 

The role of languaga and communication In internationai 
business cannot be overlooked, for in most cases at lertt one . 
individual in every communicative Interchange Is operating In a . 
language which is notsnative for him. The implications of this 



situatton on the ope rating and planning policies of the inter- 
national cprporatlon are profound * avan though the languaga Issue ^ 
per sa 1s all tob often Ignored. 

THE STUDY 

Purposes 

This research Is a descriptive study of the foreign lan- 
guage requirements * policies^ and training programs of a nuinber of 
U,S. corporations Involved In Intarnatlonal business* The purpose 
of the study was essentially fourfold' 

(1) to collect baseline data on the current corporate 
language planning and training situation j updating some of the 
findings of several earlier studies ; 

, (2) to provide Information about program characteristics,'^ 
c^nsl derations, and resources to those corporate managers cQntacted 
through the content and structure of the questions posed; 

(3) to Infer corporate philosophies concerning 'language 
and cultural training from details of training programs and stated 
poTlcles; and - . ' 

(4) to disseminate the results of the research through the 
summary report sent to those firms and Individuals requesting It* 

Thi research has focused on three aspects of corporate lan^ 
guage poricles, programs , and perceived riqulrements: 

(1) foreign languagis for U.S. nationals sent abroadi ^ 
^ '(2) translation and Interpretlngi and - , 



(3) foreign languiges (oftin English) for non-U. S. 
nationals, ' 

Of particular interest were details of the training process 
and the extent to which LanguagiS for Special Purposes (LSP) 
research and training are ineluded in corporate-sponsored progranis. 
The role of language and language training in the corporate plan- 
ning prQcess has also been examined. Implications of the findings 
for the increasingly common combination of* broadly speakings 
"career education" and foreign language study have also been dis- 
cussed. Although no ivaluation of i,nd1vidual programs has been 
attempted^ strengths (and weaknesses) of the composite of programs 
have been delineated and analysed. Major findings of the study 
ha^ve been disseminated to respondents through the summary report 
mailed to those requesting It* . ^ 

The study Is of value to both the business cbmmuniity and 
the foreign language education profession in that 1t provides ah 
ixchange and dissemination of information and offers insight to 
high school p collegei and university foreign language departments 
into real-world conditions and requirements* Study findings 
should enable foreign language educators and trainers to design 
or modify course content and curricula s6 that they might reflect 
impl^TCnt realities that graduates will have^to face. Several 
reconmendatlons for the corporatlor^ themselves are als'tt.propostd, 

■■ ' ' ' 
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MsthodQl6gy ' ^ ' - ; 

The ressarch for the study was conducted In the fall of 
1977 by means of a detailed twelve-page questionnaire mailed to 
tfhe Personnel Officer (or to that Individual by name, where it 
was known} of the U.S. headquarters of 267 American companies 
reported to be doing business abroad. Twenty-eight different 
categories of company were represented In the sample, Que'stion- 
naires were returned by 184 companies, or 68,9 percent of those 
originally contacted, A pilot study of 26 companies, orHO per- 
cent of the total sample, was conducted in order to Judge- response 
rate and reaction to the questionnaire. Nineteen questlonriaires, 
or 73 percent of those mailed, were returned in the pilot study. 
Only minor revisions were made in the questionnaire before begin- 
ning the main study, and all other procedures and respondent com- 
munications remained the same. 

Scopg and Delimitations 

Thi study was limltad to a sample of U.S, -based corpora- 
tions actually oparating ovarstas. Whlla a survty of non*U.S. 
cbmpantes operating internationally would be of great interest 
and value so as to compare policies, philosophies, and practices, 
it should be the subject of a separate subsequent study so as to 
be able to investigate each domain (I.e., U.S. -based and non-U. S. 
based 'companies) in adequate detail. , 



, ASSUMPTIONS 

ThiOiretical Assumption s 

Thrti main assuniptlons cbncarning the actual topic of the 
study were Implicit in the rese^arch and tha design of the question- 
nalre. The vaUaity of each, however, was not known at the outset 
and had to be. inferred from actual responses. The threa assump- 
tions were* ; 

(1) that language matters and languaga training are 
legitimate concerns of U.S. eorporatfons doing business abroad; 

{Z} that corporations, redogriize the problem areas in 
conducting laqguage training programs and consider participation 
in the study and receiving a report of results highly beneficial 
to the attainment of their goals i and 

" (3) that Languagis for Special Purposes (LSP) training 
figures prominently 1n corporate overseas language programs and 
is a. major concern of program plannirs and designers. 

MethodQ logical Assumptions o 

The study was based on several additional assumptions 
Implicit in the methodology employed to collect the data. Two 
of these assumptions were; 

(1) that the questionnaire would be an adegyate means' 
by which to gathir data for the study; and 

(2) that the response rate on this questlonnairt '^ould 
be adequate to provide meaningful and significant infomiatlon 



f ^ 

and to draw valid conclusions. 

I' "I 

* , . „■ , 

• . DEFINITION OF TERMS 

yp,r Unguage(s) for- Spicial Purposes, Including English 
f PIT Special Purposes (ESP), often furthtr refined to EAP (English, 
for Academic Purposes), EOP (English for Occupational Purposes), 
or EST (English for Sc1ei\ce and Technology). These are all sub- 
d1y1s1ons of English as a Foreign Language (EFL) or English as a 
Second Language {ESL). EFL generiny reftrs to coursas and pro- 
grams outsida an Engllsh-spiaking countryi while ESL Is ginerally 
taught to rion-nat1v speakers of English within an Engllsh- 
sp|flk1.tig milieu. The term LSP refers, to the teaching or learning 
of., language for a specialized goal. Courses designed for this : 
purpose have. limited objectives and, often feature limited sknts. 
and are presented ''In cpmblnatlon wth or as priparatlon to VorI-' ' 
tibhal , professional i or academic netds and/or training** Objec- 
tives^ for LSP courses Ire frequently statid In terms of perfor- 
manci compefencles rathtr than In terms of spaclfic linguistic 
ItemsUo be mastered. 
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NOTES 



iMr, Robert Eutler, Erg! Ish teachfr emplo^ad by the Hitachi 
Company In dapanj private con vebsati on, June 21» 1978. 

p _ [ 

-The tirms "U.S. nat1on%T' and "non-U, S. na-ttonaT' refer 
throughout the dissertation to "rati ve speaker of English" and 
"native speaker of a language otfiai-, than English" respectively? , 
even though that 1s not ^ of course, always the case. 



, Chapttr 2 
A REVIEW OF RELATED LnERATURE 
'INTRODUCTION 

In ordtr to proyide as complete a backgrourid as possible 
for the stud^ undertaken as part of this dissertation,, one must 
rtviaw ssveral major. areas in which foreign languagis and the 
business cortaiiunlt^^ are related. Thesa^ include CDrporatte training 
efforts inianguaigi and cultural areas for U.S, national emplo^eas 
1n the Intarnatlonal envlronmant, corporata translation and Inter- 
preting riqutriffients* and corporate efforts in providing technical 
^ and Tinguagi training to non-U*S, national impToyetSp Intagrallj^ 

ralated to these topi^cs and hay^'ng significajit Impact on the aduca* 
tion and training of both tichnicani?- and buslnass-priintid indi- 
viduals and foreign languagi studints is tha fact thati in the 
business worldp foreign language capabili ties are strictly ancll- 
lary skills. Foreign language majors wlthQut additional , '*pr1^ 
mary," skins i therefore^ are rarely amployable in non-teach1.ngj 
non-academic proftssions^ Tfils situation has led to mod If i cations 
and additions to traditional foreign language (and, to som extant ^ 
businiss) coursas and curricula at all ItvalSi resulting in the 
combination of foreign language training and career ediication and 
in the dtvelopmant of courses in languages for special purposes, 

ERIC- " • /•■ 



Five major topics are reyiewed in this chaptir; 

(1) Languagi and Cultural Training for Americans Working " 

Abroad; 

(2) Translation and rntirpretlng; 

(3) Foreign Languages as Ancinary Skmsi 

(4) Foreign Languages and Career Education; and. 

(5) Languages for Special Pu'rposas, 

LANGUAGE Mt) CULTURAL TRAINING 
FOR AWERICAMS WORKING ABROAD 

Much has been written in 1ntarnat1ona,l management publica- 
tions and Journals In the last tm decadis concerning the impor- 
tance of tralniing, particularly' In language, culture, and background 
of the country (or countries) of residence, for American managers 
embarking on overseas asslgrments. Ivancevlch (1969) found that 
both International personnel managers and the expatriates them- 
selves ratted language training as the highest priority for an over- 
seas assignment. StUl, over 73 percent of the resporidents in / 
that stud^ indicattd that the t1mi span bttween selection "for- pvir- ' 
seas asslgnnient and actual departure is three months or less,. V 
Clearlj no great amount of training can be accomplished In this 
time period, especially considering the many other demands an Indi- 
vidual has on,^1s time— botti business and personal— in the short 
time before relocating, rh cvlew of DtckirTnan's recormendatlon 
("Allow Two Years . . .," 1965) of at least a two-year Tead time 



for forefgn buslnessnien coming to the Uni'tid States, thret months 
seems haHly adequatt. 

The Carnegie study in 1967 indlcatid that "It is apparent 
that many personneT officers [of U.S. corporations] are not con- 
vinctd of the need for overseas tralntng at all" (Cleveland, Man- 
gone, and Adams 9 1960:281) i what training was provided was giner- 
aliy Berlltz-type languaga Instrgctlon or an oHentation to company 
policies and procedures (pp. 282-3). Siventien years later, , 
another survey Indicated that, 

vyhile 77 percent of these firms [I.e., those that regularly 
assign employees to overseas positions] provide some kind of 
special training or education for U.S. citizens who are to be 
stationed overseas* few providi more than some rudlnientary 
opportunities to learn a little of the language and the cul- 
ture of the nation being visited '(Abrarnson, 1974:25). 

This 77 percent further breaks down Into 40 percent which "regular- 

provide spectal training or educatlDn of soine kinds whll a another 

37 percent provi da training 'sometimas* " (AbramsDnp 1974:25)* 

Adams (1968)s In a studj? of Amirl can business executives 

in Latin Anierica, found that/ IS parcant of tht total -'top parion- ^ 

nel" siirveyad had recetved iip training or preparatloii for their 

foreign asslgriments, 16 ptrcent had received technical training, 

34 percent language training omy, and 23 percentManguage training 

along with some type of social and cultural training. Adamsvnotes 

that "the length and quality of this training varies considerably, 

but genera ITy It lacks thoroughness and is of .too short duration 

to be effective" (p. 196). Mereovtr, "most of the fi mis which 



encourage this language priparatlon pemiit tht individual man to 
ehoos© his own languagt coursa. The six-weik Berlitz program 1s 
most popular" (p, 196), 

Howard (1974), 1n his study of eoirpensation given overseas 
parsonnel , reports that "a majority of the responding niultlnatlonSl 
companies had a language allowance for overseas persnnntl"; and 
^ only 8 percint of the companies surveyed 1n the Languag^s--for the 
World of Work (LWOW) study did not give a language training allow- 
anct (Wllklhs and Arnett, 1976:5-32), "Conspicuously absent," 
howivar, , , . "1s any allowance for Intarcul tural communications 
training" (p. 5-32). Wllklns and Arnttt (1976) observe that "In 
light of the many references to tha disirabllity of complate com- 
mun1cat1on capabllltyi this Siims to Indlcatt a ilgnlflcant d1s* 
crepancy between what Is considerad necessary arici what 1s actually 
provided" (p, 5-32), The amount or quality of language training, 
too, in the form of the "crash" coursa or "totai irnnersion" pro- : 
gram. Is hardly apt to promote the "complate communication capa- 
bility" mentioned above* 

Corporate foreign language training Is, In fact, generally 
contracted with a commercial language training firm since the 
demand within the company is Insufficient to warrant such a training 
staff In-house* ^ Among those fimis specialising In language and to 
some extent cultural training are tha Business Council for Intar- 
natlonal Understanding Institute of Anierl can University, the 
Anerican Graduate School of International Management (fortnerly the 

■ • 
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Thundtr'bl ird school) 1n Phoenix, Berlitz, and Inllngua (Wines, 1973) 
Two others are ths Instltutt fc.- Modern Languagts (forniirly owned 
by ^en'can Ejiprtss and now devoted exclusively to the tfaching of 
ingllsh) and the Sum van Language Schools (^arottoll 1973). 

The Abrarnson survey, too, found that language Instruction 
was given the most ernphasis of all pre-asslgnment training compo-. 
nents, generally reaching 100 to 120 hours of tnstructton (Abrani- 
son, 1974126). While 1n tirms of numbers this may sound, impressfve, 
In terms of actual contact hours it Is approxlmtely equivalent to 
one year of collige foreign language study i anyone who has ever 
undergone such an iXperlenc^vshould Imnidlately realize the futility 
of attempting much be.^^^ fairly simple conversation with such 
limited praparatlon, *^/ 

By contrast, the Defense Language Institute and the.Forelgti 
Service Institute, charged with providing language training to 
most American military and diploinatic perspnneU hold the majority 
of their courses for 4 to 6 hours a day, £ days a week,' and from 
24 to 47 weeks in duration. Even the shortest of these courses 
features approximately 500 contact hours. A set of guidelines for 
the selection of English language training suggest a minimum of 
840 hours (20 hours a week for 42 weeks) to prepare Individuals to 
receive university or occupational instruction In English.^ 
Indeed, according to Carroll (1967), most college graduates with 
a major In a foreign language, score approximately an ,S-E rating 
on the FSI scale, although a 3 rating is required for "Minlmun) 



Proftss1onal-Prof1c1incy" (Weirstein, 1975), One hundred hours, 

therefore, cannot be expected to qualify an Individual for even a 

1 (survival) level. Arnett (197Sb:21) comments that "there Is a 

certain amount of na'ivetpf among some of the company respondents 

who demonstrate belief In the. Instant two-weik crash course that 

all language professf onals know Is a fraudulent concept." Instead 

of planning ahead for language needs, companies all too often 

resort to the conmerdal school "quick fix" or instruct their 

employees to "pick It up" in the new assignment. 

The Languages for the World of Work (LMOM) study concluded 

that government language training Is far sMperior to that provided 

to private sector employeasi !, 

The attitudes of represantatlvesi of;,,the companiis In our 
sample, toward language training TacKs the unanimity found 
among goyernment officials, In terms of critical Ity of 
need, . . , Business firms rarely classify and. rate lan- 
guage skills as part of their overall personnel assessment, 
as does tf\e government (Arnett, 1975b i22). 

• , Wllkins and Arnett (1976) point out the seeming irony I 
that, despite the fact that many companies expressed a desire to 
Improve language training and also imphaslzed the need for economy 
and efficiency in the training process, "no evidence was found . 
that any companies even approach the sophistication in proficiency 
rating, training, and relevancy of approach that is evident in 
most cases In the U.S. government foriign language training pro- 
grams" (pp. 4-3f). A strong point of government training programs 
Is their highly organiied, systematized mode of operation rather 



than any Intrinsically suptrlor methods of training. As one 
official of the Defanse Language Insti'tute ramarked, "We at least 
have a system, and a system can carry a great number of weaknesses 
which might utterly destroy another type of program." Not being 
subject to the constraints of time and money that dominate the 
business world Is also a distinct advantage. One disadvantage of 
highly Institutionalized programs, howevtr, is that they tend to 
be resistant (or at least slow) to change, and often persist in 
usinjg outmoded or inappropriate methods, matenials, and technlquesj 
nonetheless, government language training programs appear overall 
to turn out a reasonable product. 

American companies are not unlqueMn their language tralnin 
policies, Fitzjohn (1974; 21), writing of English firms, notes that 
companies often feel that a ZO^^ar Mkhour language course will mak 
the students "fluent" and wlUglve them a "thorough knowledge of 
business and commercral usage." He continues, "When we try to 
point out that this aim Is too ambitious, we get the reply, 'but 
I thought you had one of these language labs,'" Emmans, Hawkins, 
and Westoby (1974), In their survey of English firms, found that 
less than half provided either in-house or commercially contracted 
foreign language tfalning for their employees. 

The fmportance of cultural factors In an overseas training 
program cannot be oyeremphasiied, either. All too often the 
•buslnessperson overseas assumes that the entire world operates 
according to the values and principles of his own culture; anyone 
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who has lived or traveled ovarseas can ricount Innumerabit examples 
of this type of Individual, Ricks, Fu and Arpan (1974) cite a num- 
ber of serious business "blunders" which could and should have 
been avoided with better planning and cultural sensitivity, tnipathy, 
and astuteness. Over and over, inisunderstandlngs and misinter- 
pretations of the language and culture of others are fonowed to 
their disastrous conclusions. They state quite frankly that ''uni- 
cultural managements making all the decisions ... In different 
environments seems a high-risk strategy" (p. 77). Unfortunately • 
the examples in the Rtcks et al. collection were all drawn from 
European,' Latin American, or Asian env1ronments~om1tt1ng the 
Middle East. Had that area been included, the book might well have 
run Into volumes. ' 

A 1972 report ( Commerce Today , Feb. 21, 1972, cited by 
Ackermann, 1974:29) Indicates that "a third of North American 
executives working abroad return home before completing their 
assignments" and that " four out of five foreign represantatives. 
In Japan don't complete their missions"" (Adams' and Kobayashi, 
1969, ■ctted by Ackerniann, 1974^29), Reschke (1977) reported that 
Coca-Cola Japan no longer will hire any American for a management 
position. Attendance at a cross-cultural training institute, bn 
the 'other hand, is claimed to reduce the ovfrseas failure rate to 
ten to fifteen percent (Lloyd, 1972). ," 

Ackermann (1974:31) recognizes the Importance of study -in 
the host country language but h.astens to add that "learning language 
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without Its accompanying cultural baggage 1s risky . , . A 
rtcant attempt to offer some Insight into cross-cultural matters 
1$ the article "Japanese Managers Tell How Their System Works" 
(1977). In the preface the aditors explained that " Fortune In- 
vited them as individuals, as businessmen who could speak English 
and who had been abroad enough to be able to see the Japanese 
business system 1n perspective" (p, 127). It 1s frankly diffi- 
cult to Imagine a group of American SKecutlvas Invited by a 
Japanese publication to discuss "how their system works" In 
Japanese! Several years ago a manuscript analyiing and comparing 
Western versus Middle Eastern management models and styles (Inman 
and LoBello, 1975) was submitted to the Wamrd Business Review 
for consldaratloni It was, however, rejected for Including too 
much "sociological analysis" and for not offering the kind of 
"usaful Information" which their readers dimand! Tha concepts 
contained In this manuscript, when discussed with one of the . 
Harvard Business School professors on loan to the Iran Center 
for Management Studies In Tehran, were found to be of only minor 
Interest to those busy Instilling the case study method of manage- 
ment training in their students* - 

^ A few companieSi such as 3M in Minnesota (Piper, n.d. and 
Ronand, 1974) and Polaroid 1n Massachusetts^ have attempted to 
meat their language and cultural training needs by Instituting 
In-house programs.^ Unfortunately these t^pm of programs are 
not widely pubTiciied in academic circles^, and details as to ^ 



tmployei participation and ovsrall tffictlvaniss are vlrtuany 
unavanabla. Somitlmas these programs have come about almost by 
accldtnt (McKays 1977), while In other cases programs have bisin } 
Initiated and then canceled due to insufficient attendance and 
lack of Interest, WHklns and Arnett (1976^5-70) give the 
example of the engineering company which decided to provide 
Arabic training for engineers and their families going to Saudi 
Arabia; within several weeks the program was dlscQntinued because 
of lack of Interest* Attendance is frequently optipnal, indica- 
ting that such training really does not figure significantly in 
the corporation's priorities* A variety of techniques for 
imparting cultural training is, of course^ avanable to the course 
designer; simulation and role playing appear to be among the more 
promising. Wines (1973) raports the use of trained actbrs'as 
"adversaries" in negotiations training at the Busineis Council 
for Internatlonar Understandings and Long (1976) stresses the need 
to place adult language learners in problem-solving situations 
where the bridging of an "Information gap", will require the com- 
municative use of the target language. 

Even the U.S, Department of Cormerce, one of whose tasks 
is to promote American business abroad^ concerns itself only 
minimally with the question of language in International marketing. 
Its pamphlet "How to Get the Most From Overseas E^chlbitlons" (one • 
of siVirar pamphlets and brochures cdmprislng the Department's 
"Exporter's Kit") recommends that the seller "leap the language 



barrlir": , • 

Project literature, catalogs, and promotional matsrlal are 
most effective in the local language. If full translation 
Is not possible or too expenslvt, translate a short synopsis 
dtscrlbing your company and its products, especially those 
on display. If you already have a representative, this is 
an area he is best qualified to handle. S 

Several pages further on, the same pamphlet emphasizes that 

rtglstration cards for visitors to an exhibit booth be in the 

local language. The Department's "A Basic Guide to Exporting" 

suggests, In Section III, "Communicating Overseas," that one 

should "answer overseas inquiries promptly and in the language 

of the letter of inquiry, when requested" (p. 8). The "Chicklist 

for Telephones" in the same section recommends that "annoying 

expressions" be avoided. "Remember, your party may not be familiar 

with our slang or expressions" (p. 9), , 

Wilkins and Arnett (1976:4-56) report that representatives 

of the Bureau of International Commerce "feel that ability In a 

foreign languaga represtnts a major asset for companies wishing to 

deal in International trade," although English is generally felt, to 

6^ the lingua franca of business. "Country marketing managers," 

assisted by "country marketing specialists" operate In 80 to 90 

countries; "the Office [of International Marketing] is beginning 

to Insist that all Latin /taerlcan specialists and all European 

specialists (excluding Scandinavia) have language proficiency" 

(pp 4-57), EKcapt for the.pos1t1oni Tequir1ng a language profi- 

citncy, the Dtpartinent's philosophy, while not overtly stated, 
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appears not surprisingly to bt quite in accord with that of Indi- 
vidual companies: language sknis or competencies are bought as 
the need arises and otherwise are not a major corporate concern-. 

These almost universal policies In the business world are 
undoubtedly dictated by the need for expediency and cost-effective- 
ness. The desire to "get the job done" In the shortest time and 
at the least cost leads to the hiring of those with ready skills, 
such as the translator, the Interpreter, or the foreign empToyie 
or agent who speaks English: 

; , . . business and Industry as a whole are not as acutely 
aware of the need for intinsi^fii training; nor do they devote 
their resources or similar attention to this prob,lem. They 
rely instead on the hiring of foreign nationals who speak 
English, or simply declare that English Is the lingua franca 
of the business world (Arnett, 1976.'1B). 

The Tral ni nc i survey cited above also produced the following com- 
ment: "We send our people overseas to do a job. We are concerned 
only that they have the technical skill, because the' people they 
will be working with overseas all speak English" (Abramson,^ 
1974:25). 

. Wilkins and Arnetjt (I976:l-7f) found that. In most 
Instances, employees must have excellent technical training and 
proven success in domestic operations before managemint will con- 
sider sending them abroad. , They cite two studies (Business Inter- 
national Corporation, 1970j and Gonzalez and Negandhi, 1967) which 
place fcrsign language skills well below attributes such as tech- 
nical ability or knowledge of job, leadership ability, past 
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■ ' performance, exparfenca, and adaptability/ of famny (W11 kins and ; 

. Arnett, 197a:S--a«lO),.,:,.M^^^^^^ factor here. Is the high cost 

of relocating an etnployee and family oversets, ' Languagi abnity 
is rarely a' consfdemlon for selection, although "in most com- 
- "''"'pTn^^ it is regardad as an ixtrtnialy slgriificant factor In adapta- 
' ... \ tion . . (p. 1-8). Colquitt it al, (1974) also riport the. use 
of language as a criterion for overseas eiflployinent selection as 
falling far below technical or professional ability and. the 
ability to, adapt to a new, environment. Yet respondents considerfed 
language fluency an h'mportant'' (second on a fiye-po1nt scale) " 
hiring criterion for their international Qparations divisions. 
One respdndant coiwnentfd, "No chance of a language major .going 
overseas In first S or 10 years. Therefore language facility Is 
meaningless If not usid Immedlitely" (Colquitt et al .,-1974-22), 
Schwartz, Wilklns, and Bovee (1932:556f), nearly fifty years ago, 
cite the personnel director of a large 1nterii«t1onal^¥inn' 

"A belief that mastery of a foreign linpage Is the first 
thing looked for In a man being considerid, for servica 
abroad Is perhaps the comnonest error wade by those seeking 
• • to enter American business In foreign fieids . . , . . The ' 
language qualification is the least of tliosi required in a 
foreign-seNica racruit." ^ ' 

Robinson (1973:263) dtes a study by Hays (1970) in which 

U.S. expatriate manngsrs ranked language ability a poor fourth (and 

* last) choice as a detarmlner of overseas success . In the first 

"j' ' three positions' were tachnlcal ability, "relation", abnities (getting 

along with people), an<d an' adaptive and supportive fam^^^ WHilg 

" ■ " * 
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; r^^^^^^ prcfessional ,conip«t8nct, Kolde - • 

too htavlly on technical, 
skills. He coiwients that . I' dtssat1sfa.ct1oii with an expat-; 
riate'i pirfornHince stldom comss fi'om lack of technical expertise. 
J The majoir sourca of fanure Is Intercultural contrasts and atten* 
dant tnteppersoriaj skins." 

Wilklns and Arnitt (1976) poitit out that theri art psj^chol- 
pglcal tasts avatlable to dttennine tthriocentrlcity and attltudis' 
toward pttier cultures and ptopla, Thay conclude, (rowevtrp that ' 
"obviously, they art not bting usid in selecting overseas per- 
, sonnel" (p. 6-31). Robinsori (1973) riports thatvSuch tasting has 
' not proven mry helpful, evfen ihoug^ Hmf'tid data indleate that 
high ethrtocentrlsni appears to bi associated with overseas Job 
failjjrt. Language aptitude tests, top., can. help predict ■success 
in fortlgn languagt study ("Notis for . . 1971). 'Sinee 
neither language ability (either presint or potential , prisum- 
ably) nor cultural impa^hy is- virtually iver usid as a criterion 
for selection for overseas employniiht, howavirp reliance on these 
types of asstssiMnts seems unlikely to develop.*' 

Supporting companies' tendency to rely on foreign nationals 
to solve language and cultural problems, Colquitt et al, 1l9,74) ' 
found that nearly 98 percent of their respondents would pfefer to 
hire foreign nationals with an MBA degrte from a U.S. university 
for" their foreign operations. Wll kiris and Arnett (1976) point 
;BUt thitmarty American companies conduct thiir Internatloml 



■buslniss through a local agent, thereby hoping to circifliivfnt 
\CPOiS-cuUural pfobleins. Enmins, Hawkins,- and Wtstoby (1974)'" 
found that over 80 ptrctrt of thefr rtspondfng ffrms iisad agen'ts 
foir at least jomi of their sales to non-ingl 1s h^apea king coun- 
tries. In other, cases, a respondent conTiented, "Most of our 
/^erlcin 'technicians, we find, are not capable of adding lan- 
fluaga Ikll 1 s at the present time , so we hiVi to send them o.ut 
[to the overstas locatf on] and then use Tocal Interpriters" 
(Arnetti 1976:15). ^ ' 

; Robinson (1973:255) repofts that thi reasons often cited 
for operating overseas with fewer and fewer U.S. nationals and 
more and more local nationals are loMtr cjost and more. Intliiiate 
"envfronniental" knowledge. Of course It Is true that foreign 
nationals in overseas operations are not always ernploj'ed only to 
solve the language prablern, but rather to coinply with ligaT or 
contractual stipulations inpostd by the host governmint (Wll- 
klns and Arnett, 1976i5-aif Roblnsori, 1973i256). Wfl kins and 
Arnett (1976) cite the exampTi. of a Danish flm, the East Asia- 
tic Company, which In Hlgerla employs appro?c1niately 250C ■Nigerians 
and only forty to fifty Danes (Oates,. '1973:21). Still the beard 
chairman "admits that shaving a nucleus of Danes the company can 
rely on In the top posts 'means we can sleep soundly at night 
here In Dinmtrk.'" Nonetheless It Is a company notsd for its 
rigid training and selection procedures with emphasis on quality 
proficiency in languages. As its (nanagitnint aptly points out, 



"an ■HTiplcyia speaking a foriijner's language poorly may insult or 
allinati Kim ijithtr than ysi the ratlvt language as an advantagt, 
particularly wfiert the native Is niort proficient 1n the languagt 
of the centpany's offlctrs" (p. 5-22). * 

Although the position of English as the most widely spoken 
languagi In the world (if one irtcludes both its native and non- 
native spialcirs) and its Intimate: 1 Ink with scienci and technology,, 
big. business, ard economic power cannot be denl id, a monolithic 
Insistinci on its exclusive use 1n International trade anci busi- 
ness seems Ignprant and Inpfirlal ist1c. Ai Crispin (1974i50) 
points out. 

Even though English ^ thi international business larguage, 
tliosB buslnessinen for whom it Is not their native tongue 
leern to put an extra effort and enthusiasm into conducting 
or concluding business Mhtre the convirsation is In their 
nntive language .... 

One can but speculate as to the extent to which a'conipany's 

buslnefss could be Improved or its Image {as well as that of the 

United States Itself) enhanced 1f local languages were useM and 

appreciated more by Americans overseas, parti CLilarly .now that the/ 

, _ ■ ■ ^ . / 

United States has sizable and significant competition on the 1;nt6r- 

'■'?> 

national scene^ Crispin (1974) gives, an enthusiastic tistlmorHalv; 

in this, regard, as do a number of Wil kins and Arnett'Crespon- 

dtntsi » : 

- * , our own study evokid conmentarles, case studies, and 
data froin a number , of what nfght be considered highly 
enlightened officials who reported unusual success In profits, 
in public rilations, and in total operations which thiy 
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• attributtd to their attention t/lan^uage and cultural 
training (Arnett, 1976:16)./ • ■ v 

■Yit daspite this inihuslasmj Amett •reports that "the surprf singly 

large nuniber of rion-rtsponses, partial responses, or rssponsis 

■ dinying need for languagt detnonstrates the>pathy" reflicted by 

another resporident, employed in the translation sactidn of his . 

•flrnii - ! _ ■ ^ , 

" , , . I am afraid, though, that many of the business 
people who reply will reflect thi ggntral apathy toward 
languagi studits. Ovtrseas Jobs In industry an seldom 
ffllid by people who are fluent iri thtf/oversfas language 
or interested in foreign cultures" j4pett, 1976 a6j, 

Arnett (i9;6-15) also notas that '/! I 

There 1s considerable eyidtnci i/l^-th#^1terature and 1n the 
, studies that have been pirformed' by international business 
; experts that this attitude [insf sting on EngHih as the' 

operatlfig language] is ditrlmertal to the overall operating 

potential of American buslnisses abroad and for firms in the 

U.S. doing foriign businiss. 

A survey.of Indiana flifTiis rtvealed that only "half, of 
thim [the respondents] are aware of potential improvements [of 
thftir business] through mora extensive use of foreign languages" 
(Gouvernayre and Lauvergaon, 1974), The authors further point 
out that 'WWe low demand for Arabic is one ej<aniple of the lin- 
guistic barriers on the trade opportunity" and that "the lack 
of people fluent in Arabic prevents complete market pfinetratlon." 
Wlntir (1968:18) recounts that a native of a Middle Eastern 
cbuntry axpressed amazement that Americans would attempt to 
filter into the affairs, of that coniplex region without a ''.nowledge 



of Arabic. Admitting that 1t is one of the most dIfficuTt Ian- ' 
guagts to learn (for native speakers of English, presumably!), he 
added that "the Russians who are riirt speak Arabic fluehtly," 

This Inslstencs on It^tliig the othtr party bridge tht lan- 
guage gap can be sumiied up ^Jr what Galbralth ( 1978 1 89) terms "our 
congenftal Inadequacy 1n languagtsj' Slnct non-English speakers , 
have no greater inhertnt aptitude for Ungusges than. English 
sptakers do, the problem is clearly one of attltHde and motivation. 
Schumann (1976) discusses social and psy^f^i^lcal distance, 
including tftj^^iiry nature of the ass^Y^Bnt, as factors which are 
detritniiiW to second language acquisition. ' Altken (1973:17) adds 
that, when the assignment Is regarded is temporary, "there becomes 
little point In learning the languagi, so one sefeks helpirs who 
know It—and becomts dependent on them." 'Kolde (1974:150) states, 
that , . lack of linguistic facility remains a critical blind- 
spot In American managerial priparedness for effective mult1- 
national conjnunicatioris .... Other peoplle's knowl edge of 
English Is not a substitute for our own linguistic ability." 
Phatak (1974) and KoTde (1974) speak of three levels of corporate 
awarentsi of linguistic and cultural sensitivity in international 
business; ethnocentrism (linguistic and, cultural chauvinism), 
polycentrism, and geocentrism ("cpsmopol Itan corporati structure"). 
Kolde (1974 U47-48) elaborates on corporate ethnocintrism In the 
following lengthy passage: ^ 



Nothing can be conirmnlcatijl t^itftin thi particular con- ■ 
panyrthat is not fn JngHsh* tlif|.5Ubjtcts all transboundarv/ 
conmiuni cation of tht flnn to the tyranny or Ignbranci. It 
liolates tht htadquarteM e^tcutlvis frbni tht rtal 1t1es of 
affniate companies, and ritaNs the development of comparty- 
oritnted constfucl^lvt attitudes and per-sonanoyaltlis artiong . 
the Indlgehous personnel. Most compariiSr exhibit agitated 
sensitivity on the language problem, but Ve found none tem- 
phasls In oHglnal] that has taken de«ts1vi action"W"correct 
the deficiency iri their ifanagerial cidri - 

A f iw companies are actually tryirg/to coVract the situa- 
tion by substdfzing language stuely for executives. The typi- 
cal arrangementf covers the tuition anai,#fefi of an approved 
languagt prograin, and may als6 pernif t sofine'''COiiipar^ timt to 
be used for attending -the course. Both 'Me coverage and 
intensity are Itft to the individual, and there Is no concrete 
incentive for anyone to participate in the program. As a 
' result, the more anibitious executives find more prontlsing 
altirnativas for their self- imp rovement endeavors. 

Executives who do invest enough time in language study to 
become proficient find thiniselvis rewarded wlth reasilgnnient 
to the Qutposts, mostly tn sales or procurement, whfre direct 
cornmuriication with local nationals is -a crttlcaj^efe'sslty. 
Too often these are dead-end jobs fron which there Ms no 
access for further advarctment, Thus what' apptlrs ^ipitlally 
as a promotion may in a longer perspective tuftri but to have 
been tantamount to reclassiflcajtlon from a regular executive 
caretr path to that of a technician or limitei-f unction 
specialist. All in all, progifisS" through these programs 
rifnains Invisible to this observtr, [ 

A sbmtwhat larger minority of U.S. companTes steks to 
remedy the langiiage problem by employirg multilingual foreign 
nationals to serve in crucial buffer pes itiOns between the 
parent company and the" af f ilia tes. This Is self-decepticn, 
The multilingual foreigners are rarily endowed with any real 
executive authority, but serve, more or less as errand boys 
for the headquarters people. Their contribution is limited 
mostly to routini sconmunicatlor problems. There 1? reason to 
suspect that at times they may even serve a^" amplifiers of 
the ethnocentric influences of the headquarters executives 
upon whom they so completely depend. 

The large majority of U.S. -based mufti national firms seems 
to believe that the problem will resolve itself. Their man- 
agement, taking its cues from the traditional business school 
curr1culuni» refrains from any move to fact the probleni. 

Finally, there is an Indeterminable number of companies 
where the managerial cadve puts a negative value on language 
knowledge. Acquisition of language facility thus becomes an 
impediment for an ij(ecut1vt»s Internationat career. This kind 



'Of cultural pervirsion seims to derive froiri the- chauvinistic 
, , fear that language knowledge renders one susceptible to 
unwanted and potentian^ dangerous foreign I'lnfluences, which 
may induce the executive to "go native," that Is, to lose his 
Qsefulnesr campletely to the compariy. Viewed through an 
ethnocentric tunnel, it is better to remove such potential 
• lubversives from the seats of corporate power. 

Korda (l97Sa62f), dlscusslnj the negative feelings in the 
corporati world about foreign langiiages and thasa who' know or usa 
thanii admits . that he once learnid to hida his knowledge fff foreign 
languages, since every time' he was caned upon tp use thwi he would 
be subjected to ridlculi. He said he would be Introduced ^ "a gLuy 
who speaks a lot of languages," with the Implication that a knowl- 
edge of languages was "proof positiye of my powerlessness, one of 
those effete educational accomplishments that eVther meant I was a 
refugee or a failed professor." .Kertesz (1974:86) feels that scien- 
tists, especially engineers, Consider "foreign languages Just a hur- 
fdle^ devised by teachirs to make school rnort difficult and boring," 
Indeed t unfortunate iKperiences with high schoQl or collage foreign 
language courses are frequently citid as a sourci of the indifference 
to or negative feelings about langijagi training (cf. Troike, 1976)* 



SuiTTnary 

c The overall picture of American corporate employees' foreign^ 
language ability overseps is not always encouraging^ and it seems , , 
unlikely to, change as long as cartpanlas feel that their pnetration 
of fortign markets and their profits from overseas operationt are 
adequate. No amount of iKhprtatiDn as to the benafitSs tangitfTe or ■ 



Intangible, of adequate language and cross-cultural training Is apt 

to cause companlis to alter thair course oft'^ctlbn as long as there 

■ /i , , 

is sufficient demand for U.S. firms' goods and ^/s;erv lets. Faced with 

'■1/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

serious competition, however, companies may be forced to change, as 

exanpllfled by the case of this AmeH can executive in Europti, 

After living seven years In a French-speaking community, he 
was unable to say or understand "bonjour," and his superior . 
and Indifferent attitude antagonized the distributors. The 

' Initial succtsses can bt traced to thi streTigth of the product 
Itself and the lack of competition, Onct competition appeartd, 
imriied-lately the U.S. manufacturir suffertdi even though the 
new competitive product was not superior, the obliging and 

. positive business attitude of the competitor literal li' won 
over the distributors and swept the market (Vogel, 1968:59, 
cited in Ricks it aV., 1974i59), 

An alternate remedy may, however, be emerging, thanks to 
the development of non-traditional foreign language curricula and 
their inclusion Into Interdisciplinary programs (see full discus- 
sion below). This change In focus meshes directly with the busi- 
ness perspective of a foreign language sklTl as a tool to be used 
in addition to the "hard" skills of the^buslness or technical world. 
By preparing pfospactivi' managers to bi_.,p.rQf1cient In a language 
(or languages) other than their own and attuntd to dlffirences 1n 
cultures and traditional business practices besides s foreign lan- 
guage dipartments can provide a real service to the buslfiiss and ; 
Intirnational. cormunitles* Generally spiaklngs corporations view 
the language preparation of their tmployees presently provided by 
Amtrlcan schools and colligis as poor 1n terms of meeting the 
requlrenients of the business worlds and they would welcome a shift 



•'Iri emphasls ffom a predominantly li'tefiry orientation to dns more 
Ituftidlatily applicable to students* professions and careers. The 
appearance 1n Increasing numbers of the dually tralnid business- 
person may lead to a far more positive American presenca oyer^eas 
and to a'signlflcaht modification of the lip service whi<ph most 
firms appear ^o be paying to the need for language and cultgral 
tfiining, 

TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETiNG 

the Importance of English In technical literature gives the 
English-speaking scientist a feeling of superiority and even false 
security (Kertesz, 1974). Although one half of the literature of 
mapy technical fields is published 1n English, the other half, 
ob,l/^Ously, appears 1n other languages (Chani 1976; Kertesi, 1974). 
Chan and Kertesi, moreover, predict that English-speaking scien- 
tists will probably read very llttli of the non-English material. 

The area of transTating and interpreting In the corporate, 
environment, therefore. Is one that deserves greater attention than 
It currently Is accorded. Kertesz (1974i97), discussing language 
tra1n1ng"particuUrly translation skill s-;-for American scientists, 
suggests that 

... a scientist or engineer with practical research or plant 
experience who exhibits linguistic ability and Interest would 
probably be a safer choice for a technical translator than a 
graduate of humanistic courses with diplomas attesting to his 
mastery of several languages, . 

^He. feels that it is frankly simpler "to give an engineer a language 



than a linguist engineering competence" (p. 84), which Is precisely 
the position of the U^.S. govermrient In matiitalrilng Its several large 
language training Instltutlorts (We1nste1n» 1975). Again, because of 
sporadic need, Kertesz (1974^93) feels that one full-time technical 
translator in a large laboratory is sufficient, "supplemented by 
those [skills] of other employees whose linguistic experience Is 
Utilized in order to minimize the cost*" He also advocates use of 
a reliable professional translation service for problems which can- 
not, readily be handled in-house. Gingold (1966) suggests solving 
the translation problem by a staff transTator, a translator hired, 
on a per diem basis,, or a translation bureiu or free-lance indi- 
vidual. 

Translation is a significant undertaking 1n many highly 
scientific or research-oriented f'.rms. One private firm In New 
York in 1973 had revenues of near'iy $10 minion ("The Corporate 
Word , . ,," 1974). The staff, numbering over two hundred, must 
of course be equipped with a professional specialty— law, accounting, 
or chemistry^, for. example— In addition to language sktl Is. Brawley 
(1969) also.polnts out that the technical tfanslator in industry 
must be a fully trained scientist or technician who has a thorough 
knowledge of the source language but who should always translate 
into his native language. 

Even though translation skills are perhaps the most eminently 
hirable among required f ore tgpi language capabilities, being almost 
quantifiable, as It were^taPrUt least more tangible in that specific 



tasks aan be defined— see Tinsley, 1973), translation requirtments ' 
stm apptar for the most part to be handled on vlftually an ad hoc 
basis. According to several surveys of language requirements of 
Ameflcan business and service organizations (Arnold, MofgenrotK, and 
Morgtnroth, 1975; Hecker, 1^73rMorgenroth, Parks, and Morgenroth, 
19751 Terras, 1975| and Alexander, 1975)^ translation of foreign 
language texts or docwnents appiars to>t one of ths main foreign 
languagt-orlenttd riqulrements of these firms. 

The studies show that when company ^employees (who are 
inerally employed In a non-language area) themselvis are not able 
to handle the translation, firms look to outside translation agen- 
cies, \nstrjuctors at nearby schools, and colltges, other firms such 
as banks ^ residents of the local 'community, or simply "friends" 
(Morgenroth\ Parks, and Morgenroth, 1975| Emmans, Hawkins, and •/ 
Westo^, 1974; Arnold, Morgenroth, and Morgenroth, 1975; Alexander, 
1975; and Gouverhayre and Lauvergeon, 1974). Very few retain full- 
time translators (Morgenroth, Parks, and Morgenroth, 1975s3).' Only 
one of the above surveys attempted to assess the competence of 
translators or the quality of the translations "Only one positive 
response was given to the question, 'Do you rtly on .the American 
Translators Association dertlficate as a measure of compttence?'" 
(Alexander, 1975-36). All too often an ability to translate' effec- 
tively is equated with a knowledge of a foreign language, when 
actually translation requ+res a number of highly specialized 
skills (Tinsley, 1973).' Alexander (1975;35) notes a decided 



. disadvintagt to rtlylng on outside trans U 

.those aprangements with persons who treat translation 
for busintss as a secdndary matter would not generally give 
the Immediacy of response or the desired business Insights 
that employees of the flrtn itself would be able to give as 
a matter of course. 

Bteth (I973t84) points out that a cultural translator Is 
needed—one who knows more than the languages in questlbn, Kolde 
(1974:150) observes that the tendency to use literal translation 
has been a basic weakness 1n International managerial cormiuntca- 
tion. He feel s that its probable cause Is the traditional methods 
of language Instruction, together with the relative unsophlsticatlon 
of^erican executives In language matters. The emphasis, there- 
fore. Is on language as a vehicle for tfansmittlhg accurate Informa- 
tion rather than as an art of literary expression. Indeed, Ricks, 
Fu, and Arpan (1974)- cite Innumirable txamples of marketing disas- ' 
ters when translations have been too literal and have been done 
without, regard for social, psychological, and cultural appropriate- 
ness. Many American products have been fal'lures abroad because of ' 
the assumption that the American cultural set prevails world-wide. 
Product names have frequently had to be changed in various plaies'^ 

" ■ . ^ ■ # V/f 

around the world because of phonological or semantic anomal its-J3;tf'.f ' 

■ ■ ■ , , ;:|' 'fi^ ■ 

proximity to taboo terms 1n certain languages. 

• ,1 

. Beeth (4973: 92f) also recommends that one "get the best 
Interpreter avail abje." "In important negotiations you should 
htre the interpreter [if onejs needed], rather than let the other 
party do it." He stresses, the need for developing a spirit of 



coopiratlon and loyalty In Interjiatlonal dialings which he says Is 
not always attainable if the other pafty is in control, 
* A problem, however, exists with regard to the translation of 
scientific or technical material. Often new vocabulary must be - 
created or, mort coiranorily, borrowed from the language in which it 
originated. Then, too, whether the vocabulary exists or not, simply 
keeping up with the volumes of materials steadiljd 'produced 1s a vir- 
tual impossibtllty. Textbooks and manuals are oftin outdatid or" 
obsolete by the time they are translated. For this reason, then, a 
world language (now gtnerany English) Is frequently established as 
a more or less official second language in countries whose own 
national language (or languages) is (arey used but sparfngly ..outside 
their own citizenry (UNESCO, 1953| Bull, 1964). Higher education Is 
often presented through this second language (since to maintain an 
educational support system of libraries, textbooks, and reference 
works in the vernacular 1s also unrealistic), and foreign contractors 
or employers often conduct occupational training through that lan- 
guage. Extensive language training programs 'are also necessary in 

„ ■ -1,, , ' - 

such cases. Further, where Individuals of a' number of-d1ff6fent 

language backgrounds must communicate, a "langQage of wider communl- 

cation" (but not always necessarily English) is almost a necessity. " 

As an American cqntractor working, in Saudi Arabia recently commented: 

. "Conmuni eating 1s one of our biggest problems— Saudis' talking 
to Americans who are talking to Koreans who work- alongside 
Filipinos and Malaysians on a Job designed by Germans with 
British surveyors. Some of these people dun 't even like each 
other. It's a nightmari" (Azzi, 1978:111). 



h another case, a techolcal training program conducted by a company 
In Japan fot IndlyfdMaU from many dlffirent countries conducts this 
training in English, This argument in no way advocates the excluslyi 
use^of English just because It is the most wldtly spoken language In 
the world today, nor Is it an excuse for U.S, nationals to function 
totally monollngually while overseas. Rather It would seein to 
$tringt^in the case fft special purpose languigt training as a skill 
to enhance an indlvlduirs other capabnitfes without necessarily 
Implying the need to substitute one language far'another. 

Steblnger (1975), whiile a strong advocate of the use of V . 
foreign languages among Americans overseas and himself Involved 
with the Master's Progrgim in International Business Studies,at the 
Unlverslty^of South Carolina which features an overseas practlcum, 
nonetheless recQgnlm the difficulty of becftwlng truly fluent 1ti 
another language: "Trui bningualfsm is, in my view, needed before 
you can handle. In a language not your ownV the dally chores of top 
management , . use your own language or a lery, very good 1n^er- 
preter" (p. 6), He feels that for "superyisory and advisory work 
, , . the use of a fqreign language is more nictssary and more prac- 
t1cal" (p. 7i, . ' , , , ' \ 

: ° Robinson (19;3^26ef) also point^, out tli« difficulty of an 
aduTt's becoming bnicigual and feels that "prfd« should not stand 
in the way of employing « good Inttrpreter," He goes on to say that 
many expatriate managers have been emlnintly successful by combining . 
the use of competent l^it^rp raters with coincidental study of the 



linguagt to tht point of bilng able to kitp the ihttrpreter "on his 

tots," The pitfan hirii unfortunatilys is ^, 

! the ttmptation to associate unduly with those speaking one's 
own language. In many non-Western countries^ the U.St busl- 
ntisman is surroundid by Engllsh-spaaking "carpetbaggers," 
\ iTiiny of whom may not be ethnically or culturally pSrt of the 
1 major community* He should be wary of becoming too closily 
1 involved" (Robinson, 1973:267), 

I Likewise, a top-ranking officer of the U,S/ Information 

Aiency (now reorganized as part of the Internttlonal Communication 

Agency) 1n Iran corrmented to this author that despite a six-month 

course In Persian at the Foreign Service Institute before moving 

to Tehran, for official and politically sensitive functions he was 

stm obliged to rely on an Interpreter since the conversational 

language he had been taught would hardly be appropriate for com- 

mupcating with others at his social and professional level, ^ ^ 

j Clearly these examples have much to say about the amount 

anici types of language training which institutions providt, as well 

as the attitudes, motivations, and perceptions of learners; the 

need for professionally-oriented language training seems quite 

obvious,'" 

Aitken (1971:127) wisely warns that 

. the manager who knows little of thf^local language and makes 
little effort to overcome the handicap puts himself under 
artificial restraints. He must reach his work force thrbugh * 
' . localt bilinguaT spokesmen and hope that they are translating^ 
; his thoughts accurately and without subjective coloration, 
<\ ■, 

He concludes that "such a manager abdicates one of the tools and 

. *' . ^ ^ : . 

prtro^atlves of management* effective communication" and that 
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this typt of manager "is merely sheltering under a managerial 
waakntss of arrogance." 

Summary 

Trahslating and intarpretlng sknis appear 1n many cases 
in the corporate envlronmint to be ancmary skms— individuals 
whose Job Is in a non-language. area or who at least possess a com- 
bination of language and teGhnical skills are those called upon to 
serve as translators and intarpreters^ Rigorous standards are not, 
however, always applied to translation work/the assumption presum- 
ably being that anyone who "knows" the target language can perform 
an acceptable translation Job, 

Although-lnterpreters can be used effectively in inter- 
national operations and negotiations ^ exclusive reliance on them is 
not recommendid* The astute businessperson should be sensitive to 
the importance of empathetic cormuni cation and do his utmost to 
projeet an appropriate image overseas. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES AS ANCILLARY SKILLS^ 

The overwhelming theme running through all the studies of 
foreign languages and business is that, in the business world, a 
foreign language capability is strictly an ancillary skill and that 
there really is not a demand for foreign language majors unless 
individuals also possess another "primary" skill to serve as their 
main, Job (Wilkins and Arnett, 1976; Emmans, Hawkins^ and Westobyj 

Ou 
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1974| Mifklein, 1975; Heckir, 1973i Hom'g and Brod, 1974; Morgen- 
roth. Parks, and Morgenroth, 1975; Alexander, 1975; Terras, 1975; and 
Schwartz, Wn kins, and Bovae, 1932). WHkins and Arnett (1576), 
authors of the Languages for the World of Work study, found that 
business adminl strati on/manageirent and marketing/sal ts were rated by 
responding businesses as those college majors which could best be 
'combined with language skills. In the University of York study in 
England, - 

■-. ■ ,.. 'f. 

the general plctura that emerged from thi graduates' survey 
was of foreign language graduates playing only a modest role 
as foreign language users in industry , , * , Foreign lan- 
guages, for all except translators and interpreters, were 
ancillary to the employees' main job and occupied comparatively 
littli of their working week (EmmanSs Hawkins, and Westoby. 
1974:48). 

"Foreign languages ware a useful s but not essential, ancillary 
skill , , (p, 65), Respondents indicated a definite lack of 
career opportunity, other than teaching, open to fomign language 
majors, 

Mifrklein (1975:28), discussing the Colquitt et al* (1974) 
study and another which surveyed foreign , languages graduates (Merk* 
lein and Frenk, 1974), observes that " , , .^there 1s a great demand 
for linguistic skills, especially If coupled with a solid business 
foundation," Further on in this same article, when describing the 
International ^BA at the University of Dallas, Merklein (1975:31) 
explains that "our policy is to attract students , , . who already 
possesp fluency in a cQnnercial language," He continues, 

It seemed obvious at the outset that the B,A^ holder In foreign 
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languages would be our prime candidate. Howiver, 1t soon . 
became apparint ,that most foreign language majors with a B.A. 
degree are not fluent enough to use their foreign language 
as a working tool (Merklein, 1975i31|/cf. Weinstein. 1975 and 
Carroll, 1967), / 

To rectify this situation, foreign study arrangements have been 
established whereby courses, not in the foreign language, but in 
the actual content area (but of course taught through the target 
language) are offered. Savin e-Tro1ke (I974:6f), although writing 
of ESL training for adults, agrees: "Students with limited "compe- 
tence in English need . . , instruction In English which is directly 
related to and integrated with English content Instruction." She 
further stresses "the need to teach a second language not by tradi- 
tional foreign language methods, but by using It to teach something 
else." McDonald and Sager (1975-19) likewise feel that "advanced 
language learning Is Inseparable from subject study in the foreign 
language; the teaching of specific disciplines In the foreign lan- 
guage is the cornerstone of all advanced language work." 

An informal letter survey of a sample of American businesses. 
Industries, and service organizations, sponsored in 1972 by the 
Modern Language Associationj confirmed the use of foreign languages 
in business only as an ancillary skill: "The most frequently 
checked alternative . . . was one indicating that t.Ko respondent's 
organization 'makes occasional use of the for'eign language skills 
of regular staff members who were not hired for this purpose 
alone'" (Hecker, 1973:3)» A businessman speaking to the Ohio 
Modern Language Teachers Association annual confirence pointed out 
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that "to do one's job effectlvily in English in another language 
and culture makes one many times more valuable to a corporation." 
He further stressed the need for teachers to inform their students 
of the oppo?'tunit1es which exist for the business and language trained 
Individual ("Increasing Need . , 1978). 

Morgenroth, Parks, and Morgenroth (1975:4), reporting on a 
study of South Carolina industries .as* well as of secondary schools 
and junior and senior colleges in that state* found that "only one 
of the businesses gives preference 1n hiring to those . . . with a 
modern foreign language skill although "most; businesses would like 
to employ engineering graduates with modern foreign language skills." 
Other degree areas mentioned for graduates with foreign language 
skills included management, marketing., and accounting. In a similar 
study undertaken in Illinois (Arnold, Morgenroth, and Morgenroth, 
1975:29), the most frequent means by which firms meet the need for 
foreign language skills is "occasional !use ofiforeign language skills 
of staff members who have other norma-l ;dut1es." Only 9 percent- of 
the firms employ people who use foreign language skills* however. 
The most frequently checked source of employees' foreign language 
skills was "speaking a foreign language at home," not really sur- 
prising in view of the multiple ethnicities represented in the 
Chicago area and the likelihood of Chicago-based firms dominating 
the sample. 

Terras' (1975:27) nationwide survey of 100 business estab- 
lishments and government agencies of the need for employees bilingual 

. 5S 
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In German and English showed that "the survey makes It obvious that 
a German major withQut the acquisition of additional skills has 
little occupational usefiilness outside of teaching." Business, 
engineering, and iconomlcs were the three fields most preferred in 
combination with German language skills. In th.* words of one of 
the rispondents: "Language Is by Itself Insufficient^ , , , , A 
language adds to, rather than substitutes for, a primary skill in 
the business world/' 

S Ultima ry . 

All these findings lead Inescapably to the conGlusion that 
language is "a skill wh1eh| when cornbined with other skiTlSi drama- 
tically increases a person's desirability In the job market" (Wal- 
sers 1973:12, cited by Alexander, 1975^36), Eddy (1975i43)s too, 
reviewing severaV of the aforementioned studies * concludes that "one 
has .to know a foreign language in addition to having some subject 
area expertise." Indeed, "Subject area expertise, is more important 
to the employer than foreign language knowledge," 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND CAREER EDUCATION 

Tha implications of the business community's message to .the 
foreign language education profession are increasingly being trans* 
lated into specialized, non-traditional and Interdisciplinary course 
offerings,^ This shift has been spurred, perhaps, less by the desire 
to accormiodate business and Industrial concerns than by the absolute 
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necessity of silf*prtservation 1n the face of declining enrollments 
brought about not only by the elimination of foriign language 
requirements In many colleges and universities, but also by the com- 
plaint that traditional foreign language courses are not relevant to 
the life goals of students* 

The inadequacy of, or at least a dissatisfaction witht the 
fortign language training provided by schools and universities is 
frequently expressed by both foreign language graduates and employers 
Arnett, discussing the LWOW study in which both the U,S. federal 
government and private business firms were surveyed to determine the 
types of Jobs for which language skills are required and also to 
investigate the type of training which each sector makes availabte 
to its employees t reports that 

a major finding of the study was that, on the whole, the 
government 1s far more efficient In the training of its per- 
sonnel in foreign languages than are commercial language 
schools, public schoolSi Junior and senior collegeSs and 
' universities , Government training is also generally more 
efffcient than the 1n-house training conducted by business 
and industry (Arnett, 1976:15), 

He goes on to comment that 

* , V, according to an official GAO [Gentral Accounting Office] 
report in 1971 , the federal government. spent more than $60 
mnilon on language training. Ironically, most of the person- 
nel who were trained had had previous Unguage training exper- 
ience in' the public schools or universities, yet this training 
was insufficient to prepare them to perform their tasks. It * 
was not only insufficient but, for the most part, the prior 
training had been directed toward social intercourse or litera- 
ture and did not help individuals obtain the technical vocabu- 
lary and dependent language skills that would permit more 
immediate and effective performanci of the government Job 
(Arnetti 1976:15, but cf, comment from Foreign Service Insti- 
tute graduate above, fn. 7). 
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Further f 

It?Wis , . , reportid by the Foreign Servica Institute , , . 
tliat many conege gradyates with majors In languagts do not 
meat even the minimal rating level for prof 1 Clancy in the lan- 
g uige in which thay have majored ^ This Mans, of coursit that 
mucn of the $60 million spent in 1971 s and additional amounts 
spent sincis have been expanded on what might be termed "ripma- 
7^ dial" rather than initial training (Arnatt, 1976:15). % 

In the private sectori over 6|000 business firms ware sur- 
veyed in the LWOW study, although the response rate was only 
approximataly 23 percent* --As in the case of govarnniant, business 
and industry are more than a littleidlssatisfied with the products 
of our schools and unlvsrsltlts and' the languagt training afforded 
the students" (Arnett, 1976:15). Freudinstiin (n.d.) in Gennany 
also feels, that industrial foreign language training is far suplrior 
to'that providad by the schools* 

The study conducted by Emmans, Hawkins, and Was toby (1974) 
in England revealed that, among the foreign languaga graduates sur- 
veyed, dissatisfaction with the languaga training they had received 
in school w^as expressed. Respondents felt a need for greater 
emphasis on the spoken language^ in particular* This emphasis on 
oral/aural skills correlates closely with a survey conducted in 
1972 by the London Chamber of Commerce of the use made of foreign 
languages by various types of staff "exclusive of languaga spacial' 
istS"in business firms (Lea, 1977/78). Respondants Indicated that* 
listening and speaking were the two skills raquired most frequently 
in their work, followed by reading and then writing. 

Respondents to the study by Colquitt at al* (1974) also felt 
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that foreign language departments giva "poor preparation" {fourth 
on a five-point scalt) to their students; Marklein and Frenk (1974), 
however, found that 44 percent of undergraduate students In four 
southern states felt that their foreign languagi studies offered 
"good or very good" preparation for a professional career outside of 
teaching. Senior college respondents In South Carolina generany 
believe that the emphasis In their language courses "is balanced 
between developing a working competancy and developing literary 
appreciation" (Morgenroth, Parks, and Morgenroth, 1975:12). The 
college departments themselves, however, "Indicated that they would 
place greater emphasis upon commercjal usage, If the buririess com- 
munity wants them to do so ." While such a response could easily, 
ba merely an artifact of the questionnaire, the attitude seems 
\r promising. 

Alexander (1975:36), 1n his study of Kansas manufacturing 
firms, also found that respondents felt that "foreign language 
learning should be practical (less academic), relevant, and thor- 
ough." He goes on to cite Walser (1973:14): "Evidence . . .'is 
pointing to the , . . ra&l1ty that language training must become 
more occupatlonally based. Integrated fully with the emerging con- 
of career education." 

The Implications of such findings for foreign language cur- 
ricula in schools and institutions of higher learning seem obvious, 
and Indeed there has been an encouraging trend ln recent years to 
combine career or professional education with foreign language 
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sknis, with a view both to InternatibnaT tmployment and to domestic 
employrnent (such as within the United States) where a numbir of 
residents are handicapped by limited majority language sknia. 

Walser, one of the foremost proponents of the career educa- 
tion/foreign language concept, has discussed the need for curriculum 
modifications on several occasions (e.g., Walsif j 1973, 1974, 1978). 
Keesee (1973), Steiner (1974), Hoi schuh (1975). Johnson (1973). and 
Lippmann (1974) have all argued for and^^iven compelling .examples of 
the need for foreign language sk1llji.irl.fanc1llary skills,»^ackson 
(1971), Potter (1971), Rassias (1972), Bomse (1973), and De Camp 
(1973) likewise have stressed the need for change In foreign language 
courses and departments. Harrison (1973) and' Arnold (1973) have 
emphasized the importance of adequate career counseling for foreign 
language students. Hayden. (197S), reporting on the International 
Education Project's Task Force on Language, lists a number of their 
rtcQmniendations to Improve specialist language training. Of prime 
cortcarn was not only measurement of prof1c1ency» but also speclfica- 
<tlQn of competencies, Splegelbtrg (1976) has argued for making for- 
eign language courses nwre "meaningful, useful, Intirestirig, and 
valuable," 

Brod (1974) feels that the collective efforts of the foreign 
language tiaching profession should be channeled into the dimensions 
of Information, public awareness, and curriculum (p* 17)* Hi feels 
that foreign language departinents are wall able to compete with 
commercial language schools, which have recently been enjoying 
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unprtcadenttd popularity (cf. Marottoll, 1973; Wints, 1973; and , 
. wnkins, 1976). , Ht adds that he feels that, for a foreign language, 
department, "there Is no inherent conflict between Its traditional 
role as Inheritor of a humanistic discipline and Its eventual new 
role In the service of a career-oriented market" (p. 17), a view 
echoed and amply substantiated by McKay (1977). 

Brod further argues that foreign language departments, 
through traditional and non-traditional courses alike, are far 
better equipped than commercial schools to teach culture, the need 
for which, he claims, the International business comnunlty Is quite 
aware. Often, however, there appears to be a great distance between 
"awareness" and actual practice. Potter (1977) and Fiske (1977) 
have, through newspaper coverage, brought the situation to the 
attintlon of a wider and more ganeral audienca, and Wllklns et al, 
(1977) have provided a bibllogrrfphieal ovarviiw of the situation 
from the perspective of the LWOW study. An International banking . 
bfficer in Chicago has spoken out ricently about the lack of Ian- 
guage and cultural training of American businessmen ("Increasing 
Need . . ,/\ 1978), Twarog (1977) points out the ntftd to make the 
general public more aware of the role of foreign languages in busi- 
ness and society* Rivers (1973), although not describing career- 
^oriented language courses £|r S£s nonetheless argues for meeting 
students- expressid needs in the foreign language curriculum through 
both skill specialization (i.e.s not necessarily requiring students 
to master all four skills) and content modification. 



Walser (1973) too, on the basis of an HEW fiaslblHty study, 
concludis that "the goal of a bil1ngual/b1cultural component In a 
career education program should be to develop foreign language capa- 
city plus a saleable sk1ll.'^ One of the outcomes of the LWOW study 
was the development of "a model curriculum demonstrat'ion unit for 
each situation. Integrating language study with cultural awaffiness 
and career objectives" (Arnett, 1976:16). \ 

The Modern Language Association (MLA), the Association of 
Departments of Foreign Languages (ADFL), and the American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) are all taking an 
active Interest in this matter and frequently publish articles 
pertaining to the topic. The MLA, in fact,,, conducted 1n 1974-75 
(under contract with the U.S. Office of Education) a survey of . 
career-related, conmunity-related. Interdisciplinary, and non- 
traditional foreign language offerings In two- and four-year colleges' 
and universities In the Unitad States (Buck, 1973),^ Over sixty 
such courses were Identified. Several of those programs have been 
described in Forei on Langu gge Annal s ("Descriptions of , .," 
1977), although more detailed versions of three of these programs 
had appeared earlier (Gaeng, 1974 i Trendota, 1974; and Tamarkin, 
1972). Resources In Education (RIE) is also an excellent source- of 
information about specific programs "and curricula. Newspaper 
classified sections, too, have yielded some Intiresting data as to 
the marketability of the "language-plus . . ."-trained person / 
(Ermians, Hawkins, and Westoby, 1974; Wilklns and Arnett, 1976;/ 
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Savell, 1978| Petrel 10 and Petrello, 1973; and Kirylak, 1973). Dill, 
Udd, and WoUett (197S) present" an extensive list of course goals. In 
particular values clarification, but also provide suggested learning 
activities, a bibliography, and a list of resources for teaching or 
employment Information. 

A number of descriptions of Interdisciplinary programs which 
feature foreign languages as an ancillary skill have appeared 
recently. Merklein (1974) and Merklein and Cooley (19^4 [ discuss 
several programs which combine a foreign language withl. international 
business, focusing on their own at the University of Dallas. 
Primeau (1975) identifies thirteen MBA programs which require one 
or more languages. Fryer (1975) and Joiner (1975) discuss the ,, 
M.S. in International Business offered at the University of Sou t>i 
Carolina since 1974 which features some study in a foreign country. 
Lesley (1975) looks at the other side of this coin at ah Intgr- 
disciplinary program for foreign university graduates entering the 
MBA program at the University of Southern California. 

Roessler (1974) discusses the business courses in German'^ 
offered by .the American Graduate School, of International Mansu^ement ' 
(formerly the Thunderbird school), and points out the critical need 
for (and general lack of) good materials for these courses. 
Slessarev (4974) reviews the International Business option at the 
University of Cincinnati, which also Includes language and cultural 

a . ... ' ■ • 

Studies and a period of study abroad. Frautschi (1978), conmenting 
•> that "vocational pragmatism has setmlngly Infected the libtral . 



arts" (p. 31), descrlbis a recently ihstttuted French/business under* 
graduatt major at Pennsylvania State University, Middlabury Conigt 
has organlied a program of "axtandid majors" which combines study In 
,a "substantivi field" with the study of foreign languages. Many of 
the major field courses are taught in a foriign language rather than 
in English (Scully, 1977). Halvorson, Monli and Nathan (1978) dis- 
cuss the Multinational Corporate Studies (MCS) Program at a conegt 
in New Jersey. This program Includes, both a domestic and a foreign 
Internship, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
offers a course In intensive German for architects (Ferrari, 1973)« 

Kowalski (1974) has designed a course In Russian In response 
to the ever-Increasing business and trade agreements betwetn the . 
United States and the U.S.S.R. Comnentlng on the lack of materials 
for the course, sht observes that "the Soviets print much more per- 
tinent material for the training of their specialists than has come 
out of our publishing houses" (p,^43), : Davies (1977.) d-scusses the ' 
Increasing demand for specialized languagi courses In Sweden, and In 
another article (DavleSs 1975) describes a degree program in Inter* 
national Economics at several universities in Sweden, Coveney (1975) 
outlines the several '-language-plus" engineering programs at the 
University of Bath In England, 

Champagne (1978:81) presents a syllabus for a -'multidis- 
ciplinary language course in which studants Investigate problems 
In their tnterast araa using a foreign language as the tool," A 
number of community colleges have instituted cburses such as 



"Spa^sh for Law Enfoircimant Officers" or "French Comnercial Corres- 
pondtnct"! the efforts of one such college In this regard are out- 
llntd-by Pilkenton (1975). The development of a program entitled 
, "Applied Spanish for the Social Services" at Howard University In 
! WasMngton, D, C., Is summarlzsd by Donahue (1976). A common therne 
In all these discussions, notably, Is a lack of appropriate materials 
!, and of qualiflid instructors. While disturbing to present programs 
and program directors, this deficiency Is almost heartening to 

j ■ i- ' . ' ■ - ■ . 

; •» present and future foreign language graduates! Although, thty do not 
I describe specific programs, Sould (1973) and Karr (1973) present 
1 journalism and llbrarianship, respectively, as additional areas 
I whieh can profltabjy ba combined with language study, 
I ' The Intent of these speclilliid cdursap Is not simply to 

triln studints at tht graduate* undirgraduatat or continuing aduca- 
tlon level, but also to serve the business world Itseff, both In 
providing translation and/or interpreting services and in offering 

language and cultural training to corporate employees (Anderson, 

- ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' ' \ 

',1977; lljton, 1974). No doubt a fairly aggressive advertising and 

public relations campaign will need to be undertaken In this regard," 

though, to alter the great reliance businesses have traditionally 

\ pi aced~ton comnercial language schools for such training. McKay. 

■ ■■■],■ - . ■ ' ' ' ■ . ' ' 

\ (1077:145) fit Is thai "the impetus for changa will not come from 

^^usIiTiis* tfr even governmentt but only froni the foreign language 

^Hfasslon Itsalf J* and of course nqt all of the foreign language 

r. p!\ofais1on Is Itself convinced of the need for change. Claarly not - 
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all courses should raflict a special izsd purpose since, as Anderson 
;(1974?22) po^iits out, "we . . run tha risk of bicoming a service 
discipline w^'th little Identity of our own." Schneider (I976i21) 
^ a<l4« that "we must pass on to students the aesthetic and huipanlstlc 
values Inhirent In the learning of any fortlgn language" i and, ctr- 
talfily, courses In lltirature or general purpose language must not 
be tllmlnated, since they too meet some students' needs exactly. 

At the high school level, too, career educat Ion concepts c^n 
be blended with the foreign language curriculum, Beusch and 
DeLorenio (1977) give examples of some of the activities taking 
place In the state of Maryland In this regard. Bigelow and Mor- 
rtson (1975) also present Ideas for coordinating the two areas./ 
Lewis (1978) offers suggestions for acconmodating teachers who liay 
not feel comfortable with the Idea of teaching an Interdlsclpnnary 
course. Teachers at evary le'l^el owe It ttf thilr students to prepare 
them for realistic expectations of the working world and to present 
the broadest possible rarige of options. 

\ ' ■ . . 

' SUmffia ry^ 

\ The comblnstlon of career education and foreign lang'uage 

■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ] ° 

training is of great value to both the business conmunlty apd to 

the foreign language education profession. It fills an urgent 

need in both disciplines and may even lead to a far more enlightane'd 

American business presence around the world. Corporations may ever 

tually acquire a cadre of einployees far more sophisticated 



llnguistlcany and more aware Interculturany thin htritofore thought 
posilbla, and 1n doing so dramaticany improve both their business 
and thtlr public image, - 

LANGUAGES FOR SPECIAL PURPpSES (LSP) 

A natural outgrowth of the combination of fortign languages 
and career education/occupational training has been the devtlopment 
of courses in Languages for Special Purposes (LSP), These courses 
are now belrtg taught at many universitlts around the world as well 
as (and perhaps in parti eular) 1n training programs of all typts. 
Probably tha most popular variant of the LSP course Is the English 
for Spec1al«-6r Specific—Purposes (ESP) coursii and within that 
domain English for Science and Technology (EST), This should not 
be surprlslngt given the preeminent position of the English-speaking 
world In science and technology. This in no way^ of courses implies ' 
an}^ Intrinsic superiority of the English language or of its speakers 
over any other language or group in the world, but the dominance of 
English and English speakers in the scientifiCp technological^ and 
business world cannot be denied. To keep pace with the rapid scien- 
tific and technological advances and, to be surei with the ethno-^ 
centrism of many British and American companies, many employees of 
foreign compan1o-*or local national employees of American com- 
panies— have learned (and/or been. taught) English in varying skills^ 
functional areas, and proficiency levels to equip them to perform 
their jobs, ' . , 



. Another Important type of ESP program 1s the one giared to 

English for Academic Purposes (EAP). Designed both for foreign stu 
dents coming to universities in which Instruction Is in English and 
as "service" courses In universities abroad^ much has been Written 
concerning the analysis of that segment df language and those 
specific skills with which the studint will have to deal and about 
the most efficient means of teaching that lMi('i::*,ge and those skills, 

Two of the biggest problems In LE' ir;^1n1ng are adequate 
teachiny staff and materials (Strevens, 1977). Since the great 
majority of LSP teachers are what Strevens terms "Ar'ts-tralned," 
they often fear displaying ignorance or making a mistake iit f-rmt 
of their scientlficany superior students. The English teacher 
dots not, however, generany need any particular expertise In 
science or technology to teach EST (Drobnlc, 1977). Todd-Trimble 
and Trimble (1977), moreover, point out that the Arts-trained 
teacher's literary studies have in fact developed skills in 
analysis—particularly at the discourse rather than the sentence 
level— which ordinarily are highly transferable to the EST field. 
Kapitanoff (1962:41 cned by McKay, 1977:44) denies the need for 
the teacher of techn1c|il Russian, for example, to actually be a 
scientist, although she stresses that a "broad, highly accurate 
and contemporary knowledge of basic sciences . , . is highly 
desirable," Schmltz (1970) feels that the English teacher equipped 
with some knowledge of technical subjects 1s superior to the tech- 
nical specialist who would try to teach English. Ewer and Lafcorre 



(1967) ftconfmend the close conaboiration of those In the specific 
dlsclpllnts with languagt courss dsviloparst and Coviney (1974) ha! 
provldid a teacher's supplement to the studtnt textbook as a 
teaching aid. Teacher. training and retraining programs , too, are 
Increasingly including components on LSP training. 

Although the most obvious characteristic of language used 
in a highly sptclaliied context is Its vocabulary (FrleSp 1945)^ 
the most highly technical vocabulary of a specialty field Is gen- 
f rally left to the study of the specialiied discipline itself, - 
either academic or vocational. Then, too^ ordinarily the technical 
lexicon doas not present undue linguistic difficulty (Macmfllant \ 
1971), since each term has a precise refsrent and gensraliy a 
one-to-one correspondence with the terrn in thfe student's native 
language, if the term even exists there. Furthermore^ purely 
technical terminology comprises the smallest conipon#nt of lexical 
Items in a scientific text (Coll ins, 1977), 

Supporting this finding are the results of a lexical study 
conducted at Tehran University ^^veral years ago (Cowan, 1974; 
Inman, 1978), In an analysis of over 100,000 running words (com- 
prising 4,178 Individual lexical items) of scientific and tech- 
nical prose* technical vocabulary constituted an average of 21 per- 
cent of the total sample, although the frequency of occurrence of 
technical vocabulary throughout the sample increased as the fre- 
quency of occurrence of Individual lexical Items decreased. Tech- 
nical vocabulary Includes words which are characteristic of a 
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partlcuTar discipline and which do not occur frequintly— or at all — 
- 1n the general languags. Among the 1,079 lexical Items occurring 
with greattst frequency, only 7 percent were ttchnlcal words, whereas 
In the 1,080 least frequtntly occurring Itims (one occurrence each, 
actuany)i 37,5 percent were technical. • ^ 

That stratuni of VQcabulary Included in the LSP course, 
thtrefortt Is pn% one generally referred to as subtichnical 
vocabulary (Cowan, 1974), acadeniic vocabulary (Martini 1976), or 
Fundamental Technical English (Salager, 1977)."° This type of 
vocabulary occurs with high frequency across disciplines and over- 
laps with the "corranon core" of a language, although with, a higher 
frequency than that found in the conmon core (cf. Cowan *s [19743 
comparison of frequencies in a special ized sample versus that in 
the Brown, corpus [Ku^era and Francis, 1967])* This lexicon Is fur- 
ther characterlitd by multiple meanings^ some of which become 
specialized in the context of the specialised prose. In the study 
at Tehran University mentioned above, subtechnical vocabulary 
accounted for approximataly 70 percent of the total sample, and It 
occurred at approximately the same frequency throughout the sample 
;(Inman, 1978). There seems to be no doubt, then, as to the need to 
.focus on this type of vocabulary In LSP courses which will prepare 
students to receive additional education or training* 

Cormiunicatlon among developers and practitioners has been 
a problem, too, resulting in a great duplication of effort and 
activities around the world. The appearance in 1977 of the English 
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for Sdince and Technology Nawslatter, sponsorecl by the AID/NAFSA 

Liaison CoiTim1tti«p should contributa iigniflcantly to the Infornia 

tion txchange, particularly concirnlng dataHs of specific pro- 

graifTiSs so dtspirately nteded In thi field, Also useful is the 

12 

LSP Newsletter published by the Copenhagen School Economics, 

LSP occupies an Important role In corporate ovarsaas 

training programs* While training of U,S,-nat1onal employias for 

work overseas does not appear to /be a significant and substantive 

effort of U.S. multinational corporatlonSt training of non-U. S. 

national employees at ovarsaas locations Is often a major aspect 

of International business ventures * In facti 

This involvement [in international educatTon] occurs some- 
times at the behest of the host nations— which frequently 
request-training programs for their own nationals as a 
quid pro quo for pennission to operate in their territor- 
ies— and"* equally frequently, because the companies them- - 
selves find thay gat good returns on thair investmants in 
advanced training (Fulbrightt 19771139). 

While this training is essentially tachnical In nature, language 
training Is almost always Involved as well; and it "is, in fact, 
crucial 'to the timely accomplishment of corporate goals* Indeed, 
some business oparations. have not been successful or have been 
savarely held back precisely because of a failure to consider 
adequately the language component of training during the plan- 
ning phase of the operation* 

Because corporate language policy 1s so important to the 
success of a company's overseas operations, it shQuld figure sig- 
nificantly In the planning and implerentatlon phases of those - 



operations. Frtquentlyi however ^ thi Issues of language use and 
languigt training are among the last mattirs consi dared i tvtn though 
subsequent training and standard business operations are predicated 
upon all employees* or trainees' ability to understand and cqmmunl- 
Mtt with one another. Early ons therefore^ a thorough analysis of 
language and language training requirements must be made to avoid 
being forced hastily to append an inadequate period of language 
training to the firm's other training programs. 

Both the technical and linguistic needs of the students or 
trainees must be accommodated 1n the development of employee train* 
1ng programs (Rlchterich, 1973 i Moulin, 1975; Savard, 1977 i and 
Mareschals 19775 for example). Logistical factors an4 policy and 
procedural matters of the training effort must be weighed. The 
language in which to conduct training 1s central to planning the 
overseas effort^ since all other considerations hinge on that one 
decision. Often program planners assume that "everyone must learn 
English^" when in fact that may not be warranted at all. An analysis 
of the register of language appropriate for each type of job or task 
along with a functional job analysis or task analysis and an assess- 
TOnt of requisite proficiency level must be accomplished at the 
earliest stage of planning in order to. predict the type and amount 
of training required and the language or languages of Instruction,^^ 

Other factors which must be considered Include the mesh of 
language and technical training (1,e,i whether they should be 
simultaneous, sequential, or overlapp1ng)s the extent to which LSP 

■ 
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wm figure in thi progfami ayanability of instructors and teaching 
matsrialsi location of training* and whither to undertake it as an 
In-houit or a contracted iffort. Actual course content and 
scheduling are also essential planning considerations for effective 
training^ as training and job performance objectives must be 

it- 

coordinated with studint/trainee entry levels aad anticipated pro- 
gress^ Evaluation measures for student training and on-the-job ^ 
performance must be proposed. Each potential training configuration 
must then be assessed for overall feasibilityp efficiency^ accepta- 
bilityi propriety, cost-effectiveness , and IntangibTt benefits such 
as the advantages to the host country of developing a work forci 
skilled in a second language or proficient in certain other types 
of skills* ' 

Even if training is contracted rather than conducted as an 
in-house effort p. program managers must be aware of and have an- 
appreciation of these types of considerations so that there may be 
sffective and Informed evaluation of proposals and monitoring of 
contractor performance* The cornnent about a language tra1n1ng"con- 
tract that "the contract is * * * [Meager on languagip and we have 
suffered as a result" is surily not unique* Contract adminis*' 
tratorSj in factt referring to this same program, freely admitted 
that the vagueness and generality of the language training sections 
of the contract were necessary bicause, "Franklyp ' no one ^nows any- 
thing about it*" Clearly much timet effort,- and money could have 
been better directed had improved and more enlightened planning 



bein donti . 
. Thast program planning factors have been discussed by a 
-^^Jaumbgr of training program deilgnerg- and language profisslonals. 
Trim (1976) surveys program consldefatlons specific ti~aduTt~Tii?ri^ 
trSi iricluding methods BRd the specification of course objictivts, 
Mackay (1975) addresses the sociollnfuistlc, linguistic, pskm'«- 
ogical, and pedagogic factors which must be taken Into considera- 
tion in planning and designing any LSP program. Bachman and 
Strick (1978) have applied certain principles of econometrics to 
their program requirements, leading to the quantiflability of needs 
and resources. In the guidelines for the selection of English lan- 
guage training (see fn. 1. above), considerations for establish- 
ing English language training programs are systematicaliy dis- 
cussed. Others who have offered detailed descriptions of LSP pro- 
gram development include Jones and Roe (1975), Jung (1978) , Fred- 

J 

erickson (1978), and Litwack (1978). 

James (1974-88) advocates criterion-referenced language 
training and evaluation and proposes that "1n effect there are only 
two relevant livels— adequate and inadequate." Beyond that, he . 
feels that "insistence on levels of proficiency In such circum- 
stances may be simply a side-effect of a desire for ' bilingual ism' 
or 'near native' proficiency— goals as unnecessary as they are, 
for most students, unattainable." WHkins and Arnett (1976?6-21), 
too, acknowledge that "proficiency should be equivalent to comp- 
ttency in performing a set of tasks in the target language." . 



In tarlier days of LSP training, Itxicon and syntax recti vid 
the primary focus In analyiing the typt of language to be taught 
(Cowan, 1974i White, 1974b| Ch1u, 1972| Puangmall, 1976^ and Lynt, 
1975). Passages of special litd text were analyzed for frtquency 
and range of occurrence and materials were devtloped which Incor-- 
porated the most frequently occurring Items (Cowan it al., 1974;, 
Inman et al., 1974| Barnard, 1971; Ewer and Latorre, 1967; Ewer 
and Hughes-Davies, 1971, 1972; and Praninskas, 1972). More 
rectntly, however, analysis at the discourse level has been viewed 
with increasing Importance and Included in materials preparation 
in addition to Individual high frequency Items (Sinclair and 
Coulthard, 1975; Widdowson, 1978) i 

Emphasis on the communicative -function of language has-led, 
too, to the development 'of a number of types of syllabus beyond the 
graninatical or structural or linguistic sl^nabus which for so long 
dictated what would be taught in foreign -languagi courses (Shaw, 
1977; Alexander, 1976). The situational syllabus was favored by 
some since it placed language in context instead of In isolation, but 
it has been criticized as not readily promoting transferability from 
one situation to another (Wilklhs,' 1972). The notional -functional 
sylMbus (Johnson, 1977; Morrow, 1977) was felt to promote greater 
connunlcatlve competence, although Widdowson: (1978) criticizes it 
by noting that It is still a list of forms, omitting discourse 
analysis. Still it appears a step in the right direction. Examples 
'of courses which have been developed as a direct result of this 
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woTlf are desfi '4': ' Johnson and Morrow, {21*77) at the University of 
Reatl1n*^l .ma Cs'^alln, Leather, and Bruton '(1976) at the University of 
UJicastir, both In England, Indeed the doctor-patient relationship 
and ability to conniunicate, discussed by Candlln it al. is so impor- 
tant that, as Shuy (1974) has.po1nttd out, tht linguistic and socio- 
llngulstlc aspects of the situation should not be consldtred as 
topics for EFL clisses only. 

Currle (1975), looking at receht syllabus dtvelopnients^ 
feels that EFL tiaching 1n Europe Is more closely 'linked to the 
-coniTiunlcatlon ipproich, with a /ejection of the linguistic selection 
of teaching Items, than 1t is In the United States. Recent work in 
the Council of Europe has led to the development of the notional 
syllabus and the definition of a "threshu''d level" below which the • 
learner cannot function successfully In the language (van Ek, 1975). 
The threshold level' was orlglnany ^ md for Eriglfsh, although 
Peck (1976) indicates that work Is ilsc/ proceeding on threshold 
levels for French ('le niveau-seuil ' ), Spfinlsh, and German. The 
situational syllkbus and the notional-functional syllabus, takinf 
Into account as they do actual language use (with attendant socio- 
linguistic and psychological considerations) may alT be considered- 
part of the broad specification of the "communicative syllabus" 
(Candlln, 19761 Stratton, 1977), Crucial to the development of 
this type of syllabus, clearly, is the analysis and specification of 
language use situations (Freihoff and Takala, 1974). • 

Numerous examples of specific programs in vocationally- or 



occupationany-oH anted LSP training could ba cited. One such 
txample Is ths thrte-wtek coursi for airline tickgt personnel des" 
cribtd by Coutts (1974). Rocklyn (1967J. has txperlmtntid with 
self-instructional programs in Russian and Mandarin Chinese to / 
train combat soldiirs to elicit certain information from captured 
enemy troops. Parry (1976) has proposad a "systems approach" to 
second language learningfor Canadian armed forces personnel .which 
appears n'ot unlike those programs developed by the pafense Language 
Institute and the Foreign Service Institute in the United States. • 
wohnson (1971) discusses Aramco's efforts In teaching English 1n 
Saudi Arabia, contnenting that the company's philosophy Is that 
training must go beyond simply giving an employee the skills 
required on his specific jobi-1t must attempt to impart new ways ' 
of thinking.. and reasoning and thus "develop the man to his maximum" 
potential" (p. S7). Piastre (1977) presents a /planning model for 
introducing "fimctional bningual ism" Into Canadian business, 
Greco (1977) discusses the various language courses offered to 
certain employees of ttfe European Common Market. Bianchi (1973) 
outlines the selection of linguistic materiarfor a business ESP 
course In Germany. Friday and McLeod (1978) and Frederlckson (1978) 
have described in detail the Telanedia program for employees of 
Bill Helicopter international In Iran. 

Another important aspect of ESP has appeared in vocational 
training programs 1n the United States, Jacobson and Ball (1978) 
present guidtlines for determining training objectives based on the 



survival and lift coping sknis delinaated by Northcutt (1976) in 
programs for thost of limited Engl 1sh-speak1na ability in. the United 
states. Grognit, Robson, and Crandall (1978) ahd Wang, Savige, Kpw, 
and. Young (1978). have also discussed, and demonstratfld elefflents of 
adult vocational Engl 1sh training. . This type of training is in- 
crtasingly^elng offered by vocational/technical schools, goyerA4' ' 
ment-sponsored Job improvement programs (under the Comprehinsive;^ 
Employment and Training Act, or CETAh and coifimunlty colleges i many 
banks, corporations, and service companies arOf faring this type 
of training to their employees as well. 

Suinnary - ■ ^ . 

; Special purpose language training is a major component of 
foreign and second language teaching today. The work that is cur- 
rently being done In this area around the world is sure to have an 
ever-increasing effect on foreign language curricula at all levels; 
and, as basic principles of course andvprogram design are expanded 
and refined, and as comnunlcat ion among resaarchers and practi- 
tioners Improves,,, Increasingly soph1st1'cat.id, efficient, and moti- 
vating courses should emerge. 

. The overan picture, then, of foreign languages and busl-c 
ness, career education and foreign languages, and languages for 
special purposes training points to ajecessarlly increased prag-. 
matism 1n foreign language education and concomitant Increasing 
effectiveness of training thanks/to helghtinad motivation and . . , 



desire to Ifarn when the training Is perceived to offer tangible 
results and real -world benefits. Foreign languagi wralnlng around 
the ttorld today, while admittedly of a diffirent orisntatlon than 
has bee ri fait to be traditional, is navertheless alive and well and 
sure, from all Indications, of an exciting future. 
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NOTES 

^Thise guidelines ware , ubHshad fonowi'ng a aonferini 
htld at the Centsr for Applied Lingui'stlcs on February 24 and 
1978, which assembled a number of profisslonal specialists in 
English language teaching prograiri design (see "Conference WIT 
Discuss TESOL Prognni Standards The Linguistic R eporter. Vol. 20, 
no. 4, January, 1978). ] 

2 in 

FSI (Foreign Service Institute) language rating scalis 
range from 0 to 0 indicating no proficiency at all and S Indi- 
cating native or near natiye proficiency. "S" and "R" preflKk 
Indicate. a speaking or reading capability. ' 

-Personal communlcati'on, Noveniber 24 1976. i 

^Cathy Almquist, Polaroid Language Coonlinator, personal 
communication, April 6» 1978. 

^The "Estporter's Kit" is available from the U.S. Department 
of Comerce, Domestic and International Business Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 20230. 

' 6 ' ' 

Mr. Robert Butlers speaking of the Hitachi Company; 
private conversation, Junp ''1, 1978, 

/personal coimnun1cat1c , Tehran, Iran, May, io' 

■ 8 

A recent study conducted by the Modern Language As.jcia- 
tion indicates tliat the nearly decadt-'Iong dicline in foreign lai 
guage enronments is leveling off and that enronments in languacjas 
such as Spanislh, Arabif;, and Greek are on the insrease (Scully, 
1978). 

9 

The study was a corollary to MLA's 1972 survey. See 
Heeler (1973). . . ' 

IPsubtechnical vocabulary has been dafined by Cowan 
(1&74:391) as "context- independent words which occur with high ' 
frequency across disciplines." Examples of subtechnlcal words 
are' 'system»' 'function,' ■process,' 'resu'it,' etc. Martin and 
Salager, although employing different terminology, are referring 
to this same sagmirtw of the language. 

^^Karl Drobnic, editor, c/o Engysh Language Institute, 
AdSAlOO, Oregon State University,' CoryalTis, Oregon 97331. 

12 

UNESCO, ALSKD-L5P Network and Newsletter, Fagsprogligt 
Centers Copanhagen Sthool of Economics, Fabrlkvoj 7, DK-2OO0, 
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Copanhagin, Dsnmark. 

^eglstir- analysis 1s the analysis of variations of Isn- 
guagt according to use. These variations are detenm'ntd (1). 
function or Durpose (e.g., dascrlptlon, narration, reporting of 
results); (2) mode (stokan or written language)', (3) style (degree 
of formality); and (4) "province," or specialty according to sub- 
ject matter (e.g., medicine, technology, etc.) (White, 1974a, 
1974b), Probably the most common means of performing an analysis 
of register Is by conducting frequency counts (both lexical and 
syntactic) of authentic sample texts. 

Functional job analysis Is the analysis of specific 
vocational tasks, particularly with regard to Ir^guags, as to 
competencies and abilities which the performer must control. 
The level of control is also specified here, since absolute mas- 
tery of certain language sknis in particular situations may not 
be necessary (Fine and Wiley, 1971; Fine, 1973j (Sarcfa-Zamor and 
Krowitz, 1974). 

14 

Representative of the Office of the Project Manager, 
Iranian Aircraft Program, Aviation Systems Cornmand, St. Louis, 
Missouri personal communication, Decembir 1, 1976. 
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Chapter 3 
METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 
OVERVIEW 

The ristarch In this study Is dascrlptlvai 1,a,i It has 
sought to conect baseline data regarding corporate forilgn lan- 
guage poltcias and training programs andj In some casasi to offer 
analytlcaror evaluative obsarvatlons. Any manlpulatlQn of data 
trsyDnd a dascriptlon of the current situation must be left to 
future stuf!la:. Data for the study were conacted by means of a 
quastionnfnr«. sent to ^he U*S, headquarters of 267 American firms 
reverted ,nq ouslness abroad* 

SELECTION OF RESPONDENiS ^ 

Man> U.S. corporations are Involvedi 1n one way or another i 
1n international business* The Directory of ^eHcan Firms O para-^ 
ting in Foreign Countries (Angel i 1975) lists over 4,500 conipanleSt 
and tha U.S. Department of Commerce reports mora than 3O|0O0 U*S. 
corporation affniatas abroad (1974, cited by Reschke, 1977) • The 
type and degree of Involvement of these companies abroad abvlously 
varlfs a great deal, froni a franchise to a subsidiary to a Joint 
venture to a full-scale manufacturing or service enterpr ie. Like- 
wise, these companies" concern for and interest and involvement in 
language matters varies greatly as wellv In order to incran^^^^ uhe 
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likelihood of obtaining usable responses, therifore, the study was 
limited to those companies , based on si^e and type of operatior/, 
likely to have an established language policy and ongoing training 
programs . 

Initial plans for the study called for a sample of approxl- 
mateiy 250 ^ s to be selected ht randoni rrom a list of 

approxImatQiy SCO companies Hkily to be itivolved 1n language 
training. This samp'i. of 250 companies was felt to be one which 
could be acconiTiodated with the resources (both physical and finan- 
cial) and time avail able. Actual sample size, however, was 267, 
obtained as detailed below. 

Potential companies were selicted from the Directory of 
American Firms Operating in Foreign Countries (Angel, 1975), 
Fortune 500 listings ("The Fortun e . . 1977), Standard and 
Poor's Register of Corporations (1977), and the Overseas Employ- 
tnent Guides (Schultz, 1977). Additional firms were added on the 
basis of personal knowledge and acgualntances, as well as refer- 
ences from the Center for Applied Linguistics and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of CcTundr,!. ^ This master list of approximately 500 firms 
was then strs '-^ accor.,lIng to type of operation as indicated 
in each source list or d1 rectory i 28 categories of company were 
thus identified. Because these categories ranged 1n size frorr, 2 
to 37 comp'^'iies, the final s ""e would have bean biased In favor 
of the more numerous categories if half of .ach category had been 
randomly selected. In orde' to equalize representation, 



thsfsforep a maKlmum of eleven companies pair catigorv was con- 
tactid^ In those categorlis having elevin or fiwar companias, all 
.. mr% included in the final sampli. In those categories having more 
than eleven companies, eleven were selected at random, A total of 
Z67 companies was thus selected to receive the questionnaire., The 
distribution of these companies across categories is shown in 
Table 1* 

THE DATA GATHERING PACKAGE 

Rationale and Cofi tents 

Data were gatherid by means of a questionnaire mailed to the 
Personnal Officer at the U.S. headquartefs each selected corpora- 
tion, or to that officer by nami when 1t couKi be ascirtainHd. As 
a professor of international business Indicated, "If a company is 

inclined to respond at all, that person will see that the question- 

2 

naire is >"*Quted to the appropriate individual." AU.*) ' jded in 
the package mm two Cfiver letters (Appendix P i, stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for returning the questionnaire. 

Both cover letters were duplicated onto letterhfad sta" 

tionery from The University of Texas at Austin Foreign Language 
3 

Education Center. One letter was signed (each one personally) by 
this authori and the other, a letter of endorsimerit and request for 
cooperatioii, was signed Jointly ^d personany by Dr. John G, Bordle, 
Director of the Foreian Language Education Center and by Dr. David 
DeCamp, Supervising Professor. Each letter stated specifically the 



Tabli 1 

Number of Companiis Contacted Per Category 



Catagory of Company Number 



Architecture j Englnaerlng 11 

Automotive 11 

Aviation 11 

Building MaterUis 11 

Chemical 11 

Communications 9 

Cnmputing 11 

Financial u 

Foods, Agriculture U 

Glass 3 Abrasives 9 

Heavy Construction , 11 

Heavy Machinery 11 

Hotel Ss Restaurants 11 

Machlneryr Devices 11 
Management Consultants i 

Attorneys I Accountants 11 

Mining 11 

Oil 11 

on Service 11 

Operations 11 

Paper, Packaging 10 

Pharniacautlcal 11 

nmil 3 

Rubbwr 5 
Sclanti fic/ Precision Instruments 11 

Steel 6 

Transportation 10 

Transportation « Airlinas 4 

Transportation * Auto Rentals 2 
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purposes and pottntial advantagts (to both tht bustness w',."ii^ ird 
the ' jademi'c community) of the study and did not intttit f'sspondtints 
to "htlp a struggling graduate student^' a poor ploy 1n the o. -n1cr. 
of many rtsearch guldas. Confidentiality of rtsponses was assursd, 
even though research indicates that 1t is not a significant factor 
in increasfrig response rate (Isaac and Michael, 1971^93), Although 
respondant identity was Indicated in all but seven cases, anonymity 
of respondents has been strictly respected. An executive summary of 
the study was also promised to those Indicating a desiri to receive 
it. Each letter, moreover, was further personalized by individually 
typing the date, the inside address, and the salutation, A'Jdress 
labels were also typed, and commemorative stamps were used in order 
to add a personalized touch f'^nd to avoid giving a , Impression of a 
mass-produced commercial mailing (several respondents, 1n fact, 
^xpreriad appreciation for having been selectidl). 

The questionnaire Itself, discussed in detail below as to 
design and content, was typed and duplicated on both sides of 
8%" X U" pastel green bond paper so as to stand out from the 
predpminantTy white papers with which a respondent is apt to be 
inundated. While neat, well spaced, anri orderly 1n appearance, it 
was still obviously an individual student's effort, Implying a 
need for cooperation and assistance and sincerity of purpose.' (A 
study of corporations done by the Marketing Services t vision of 
Dun and Bradstreet, Interestingly, yielded only an 8 percent res- 
ponse rate ["Vocational Education . . .," 1976].) A non-holiday 
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and non-vacit1on time frama for all manings m% chosen so as further 
to maximlie response rate (Runmieli 1958). 

Th€ Pilot Study 

A preliminary version of the questionnaire (Appendix B) was 
sent to 10 percent, or 26 , of the companies in the total sampTe. One 
company was selected at random from each category after all three 
transportation sub-ce .^gorles had been combined. 

The first mailing was September 19 t 1977 , with a follow-up 
mailing three weeks later on October 11, Although two weeks is 
usually the recommended time between Initial and follow-up mailings, 
a Icngsr lag time was allowed to compensate for postal delays and 
internal routing (or perhaps rerouting)* 

The follow-up package was essentially the same as that sent 
in the original mailing except for a dlfferint text for the two cover 
^att^^^s (Appendix C). . Both were again pafsonaliied with indivlduany 
tip:;:: dater Inside addrasSs and salutation and with ortglnaj 
signatures. Attached to the quest1onna1>a in the follow-up mailing ' 
was an Individually typed note (Appendix D) again stressing the 
importance of the study but offering several reasons for non-response 
to be checked. In this way infonnation wds obtained about non-respon- 
debits as well* Where the identity of an initial rmpondBnt could 
readily he determinedt follow-up mailings wore of course not sent. 
Twenty-one follow-up packagss were mailed. 

Nineteen of the. 26 pilot quesiionnaireSs or 73 percent, were 
returned. Only minor revisions appeareu necessary and are pointed . 

ERLC 



out below 1n the full discussion of the design and development of 
the qutstionnalre. 

The Main Study 

- The revised questionnaire (AppendlK E) was prepared In the 
same way and in the same format as that described above. The cover 
letters were identical and were personalized 1n the same manner. 
The first mailing was Noveniber 4, 1977, with « follow-up . 
on Dectmber 1, This schedule also avoided major holiday r ■ation 
periods (Thanksgiving is not generally a significant disruption in 
a work schedule). Since the last pilot quastlonnaire was returned 
forty-four days after the initial mailing, thi seven and one half 
weeks before the Christmas and New Year's holfdays allowed for the 
main study were felt to be adequate. A total of 241 revised ques- 
tionna-'res was mailed Initially and 158 were sent 1n the follow-up 
mailing. Because there were only minor revisions between the pilot 
and main questionnaires, responses from the pilot study have been 
included In the total sample size. 

An individually typed note was again attached to all 
follow-up questionnaires, with only one changer the third choice, 
"not enough time," was changed to "questionnafre is too long" 
(Appendix F). Whils 1t was lioped that a too^long questionnaire 
would be infirrc-d from a statement of '-iuffjclint time, not a 
sincla respondent checked it in the p",ot study. "tt^Jhus seemed" 
preferable to state the intent of the Itam directly. " \ 



DESIGN OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The quest! oniiai re designed for this study had as objectives 
not only the colltctlng of information but also the imparting of 
information, or at iRast the transmitting of an awareness, through 
the strgcture, cc ' ' and ordering of the questions. In order to 
incompass the thrte areai of (1) Foreign Languages for U.S. National 
ERiployees, iZ> Foreign Languages fur Non-U. S. National Employeesi 
and (3) Translatiun and Interpreting, the questionnaire was necss- 
saflly fairly lengthy (indeed it ran to twelve pages). Although 
admittedly this length was a liability, to have shortened it would 
have rsndered it virtually ustless. In-order to gfve a less lengthy 
and bulky appearance (and to save on pcstage costs), hcwever, both 
sides of the page were used and numbering within each section started 
from "i". questions were well spaced on a page so as to avoid i 
crowdid, cluttered appearance. While some space undoubtedly could 
have '^5en saved I- irranging response choices hoHzontally, they 
were • svwy case pr^-sented vertically for consistency and ease 
in reading. 

Questions were written with corporate viewpoints and objec- 
tives 1n mind and avoided as much as possible strictly linguistic 
references and terminology. The assumption Implicit in the ques- 
tionnaire, namely that lannuage training in the interiiational busi- 
ness environment is important, may not, however, always have accorded 
with those corporate viewpoints and objectivesi 

QuestioTis were mostly of the selection rather than the supply 
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typfi, althQfjf^h in many cases the last choice listed was "other," 
allowing a respondent to supply an answer if mm Qf the choices 
was approprlati. Many questtons, too, were condensed to a tabular 
arrangeiTitrit to save spacs. The advantage of ths selection type of 
question is that responses are much easier to tabulate, even though 
occasionany bias may be Intfoduqed by overly struicturing the 
respondent's thinking. Still » including a supply option with the 
other choices reduces that potential bias slgniflca/itly. 

The questionnaire consisted of four sections? a preliminary, 
general section raquasting Information about the nature and size of 
the respondent's business In general and aboyt the nature and extent 
of the respondent's 1nteriiationi»l business Involvgrnent, and three 
dealing with each of the major content areas. The questions In the 
prelitnlnary section we^* »a«ful not only for some possfale crosS" 
tabulations with subsaqurnt responses, but they also served to put 
the respondent In a favctMbU* frame of mind since thesf questions 
were nQnthreatenlng, stfafjh-'j's^ii^fd, ind eminently answerable by 
anyone on the cbrporate staff. They offered the addltlanal advan- 
tage of having nothing whatever to do with the substantive content 
of the questionnaire, in the eve^'t chat the respondsnt regarded 
language matters negativ«ny or would need significant input from 
other sources In order to raspond appropriately. If Initial ques- 
tlsm pose no difficulty, the respondent Is more inclined to proceed 
than if h&. encounters a jtumbling block with the first Item, 

Part II, Foreign Unguage Training for U.S. Nationals Sent 



Abroad p. attimptid initially to ditermini tiia tmportancp :)f irhployiss' 
language proflclincy to corpbrati policy (Questfons 1 to 4), Pro* 
ciidlng from the general to the specif 1c, a nmhnr of detailed ques- 
tions (5 through U) were asked to elaborate on lunguage training 
which the firm has indicated Is necessary or desirable, Questlo^ 11 
attempted to detennlne the extent to which Unguagei for Special 
Purposes (LSP) training figures In corporati^praylded language 
instruGtlon* This question, while substantively Identical, was 
reworded after the pilot study because of pverwhelniing "No" res- 
ponses. The examples given In the pilot versioni were thought 
perhaps to be too specific Cnd thus to have biased rtsponses, al- 
though there was not a marked difference in the proportion of "Yes" 
and "No" responses in the main study. Question 10 assesses the 
corporate commitment to language proficiency and language training 
by deterniining the actual amount of training provided. 

Question 12 seeks a ranking of those languages currently^ 
most studied by the firms* U.S. national emploj^eeSj with a pos- 
sible cross-tabulatldn with Question 13d and Question 1*4. Res- 
ponses to this question can also provide a posslbia prediction of 
academic course requiriment^* QuestlM 14 concerns the manner In 
which TOst of the firms' international business affairs are han- 
dled; the third and fourth options were includad to ascertain the 
extent to which companies are aware of the importance of haviny 
an Interpreter, where one is required, be a member of "their" teain, 
' and hot someone provided by "the other side," Question 15 sought * 
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(and obtain«L;cl) some frank answers on language .-ryblaiss 1n Inttr- 
natlorial business. 

Part III daalt with translation and Interpreting and 
attempted first of all to determine precise translation needs by 
type of Mterlal qA.docunient. Questions Z through 4 deal with 
Interpriters— v/heri and for what purposes they are requlrtd (or 1f 
not requlrad, why not). Quistlon 5 combines translation and Inter- 
preting and ascertains how these requlriments are met (i.e., by type 
of Individual I employee, Institution, or agency). Question 6 again 
addresses the specific languages involved in translation and inter- 
^ preting. Finallj, Questions 6 to 8 have to do with a corporate lan- 
guage servir.es staff; i.e., employees whose main job Is dealing with 
foreign Uriguage matters. Rasponses to these questions are an Indi- 
cation of the employabnity in the business vVorld of language or 
"language-plus" majors in a strictly language-related capacity.. 

Part 3V, language training for non-U. S. national corporate 
employees, sought to explore virtually uncharted terrlto''>% No 
■lurvay of this type is known to this author. Although questions 
concerning language and technical/vocatlonal training were separated, 
on the basis of pilot study respohles, so as to allow for situations 
where they ar« treated as distinct intitles, a link between the two- 
was iniplied. Ore question. In fact (#10), sought to determine the 
way in which the two mesh,,1f at all. Once. having dettnnlned whether 
vocational/technical training is provided as part of a company's » 
overseas operations (Question 1), the language of instrMction% type 
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{i.e., nationality) of instructor is detenr.ined, along with a supply 
que|tion sitking the rtasons for the choice. These questions were 
included to check on corporate awareness of planning and conscious 
decision-making ai; to Tanguages appropriate for use in their overseas 
operations. Questions 3 and 4 attempt to determine the size and 
extent of companies' language training efforts around the world. 
Questions 5 and 6 look at how many (in terms of pircentages) and 
what type of non-U. S. national employees receive both technical/voca- 
tional training and language training. Percentages rather than 
^.absolute numbers were chosen here so as to make comparisons more 
meaningful. Question 7, asking by whom the company's trainees are 
employed, ascertains tha type of operating arrangement a company has 
with or in the host nation. 

Questions 8 through 23 examine the organization of the 
firm's language training programs and delves Into the details of 
than. Questions 13 and 14 adiiress contracted language training 
and the extent to which specifics such as the amount and types of 
training were stated in the contract (cf. fn. 14, Chapter 2). 
Questions 15 and 16 address LSP and the extent to which any 
meaningful analysis of job requirements has been incorporated Into 
the language training program. Questions 17 to 19 concern teachers, 
teacher training, and materials, while Questions 20 and 21 look at 
both pre- and post-training student evaluation. Question 22 
assesses the training commitment in tenns of actual amount of 
training provided. Question 23, dealing with teachir-student ratio 
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In a typical class, is also an indicati'. uf -jp*? of tht training 

since most ad hoc solutions art handled ttct' sy) on a 1:1 basis, 

whereas group classes are characteristic !,,y. ' iy rtgularly 

scheduled programs. Question 24 deals with of restricting 

the lexical and syntactic Input to which the Rtu^^; f' exposed, 

exemplified by such experiments as "Caterpillar ^glish" and the PIMO 

4 

aircraft malntanance manuals. Translation presiirnably would also be 
facnf.tated (or eliminated, according to Caterp! ila -) by reliance on 
a limittd stock of lexical and syntactic items. 

Question 25 offers a fairly extensive list of choices, as 
well as a supply slot, of problem areas experienced with overseas 
language training progra.ns. Question 26, modified on the basis of 
pilot study responses to Include "none" as a choice, seeks ti deter- 
mine the role that language training plays in planning corporate 
overseas operations; In other words, the real significance (or lack 
of it) accorded to language at the highest corporate level. The 
final question, #27, sought to inform as much as to obtain infor- 
mation. Ten associations, organizations, and institutions concerned 
with language and language training matters were listed, and 
respondents were asked simply to check those with which they had 
been in contact. Responses here again were an indication of how 
knowledgeable corporations are about the matter and how much effort 
they expend in seeking to provide quality training or services. 
The questionnaire concluded with an opportunity for the resp(^ndent . 
to indicate if he or she wished to receive an executive summary of 



the rasuUs of the study and approximately a half page left blank 
for additional cominents. 

DATA PROCESSING AND ANALYSIS 

Responses were coded and punched by the author ' d then 
processed, using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS), at the Computation Center at The University of Texas at 
Austin. Five cards per case were required. Respondents were each 
assigned an identifying code which was entered on all returned 
questionnaires and punched cards but which is nowhere evident 1n 
the results. In some cases categories of companies are singled 
, out, but never individual firms by name. Frequencies were run for 
all 273 variables defined, and cross-tabulations run for selected 
variables. Since the vast majority of the responses were of the 
selection type, coding presented no problem. Supply type responses 
were tabulated manually, before any coding was done; multiple 
identical responses were treated as additional variables and were 
coded and punched accordingly. Isolated or unique responses were, 
noted and integrated manually into the findings, as were narrative 
cormnents of respondents. Findings have been presented primarily In. 
tabular form, consisient with those tables generated by computer 
processing, although narrative reporting has been appropriate in 
many cases as well. Only minimal pre-coding editing was necessary 
and 1t mainly involved collapsing similar or overlapping, supplied 
responses into a single selection item. Editing, data definition,' 



coding, punching, and prog'famnilng weire all done by the author with 
consultation and advice from the Research and Computer Room s^flffs 
of the Southwest Educational Devalopment Laboratory and the Compu- 
tation Center of The University of Texas at Austin. 

In a few cases fairly lengthy letters discussing their 
language requirements and policies were received frorn respondents 
who felt the questionnaire format was perhaps too constraining or 
not directly suited to their particular situation. While not 
suitable for coding and hence inclusion into the statistical 
analysis, significant comments have been incorporated Into the 
narrativi reporting of results. 

METHODOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS 

In addition to the two methodological assumptions presented 
in Chapter 1| two other assumptions were implicit In the research 
design for this study: 

(1) stratification of the population of corporations 
doing busirfess abroad according to type of operation was valid 
and necessary in order to obtain meaningful data on corporate 
overseas language training programs. Complete random selection 
from the total population of U.S. firms operating abroad (if that 
population could even be determined) might very well have resulted 
in a high proportion of potential respondents not Involved at all 
with language training programs » and would have biased responses 

Q 

. . . 1.00 
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in favor of the largest company categories. Firms involvad in, 
for example, manufacturing, services, basic Industry, construction, 
mining, and petroleum are far more likely to be Involved in foreign 
language training than those engaged in marketing, retailing, 
banking, insurance, or simple export- import. Great care needed to 
be exercised in selecting potential respondents In order to reach 
firms to which the questionnaire was applicable. 

(2) The . 80 percent response rate generally desired In 
experimental educatlonpl research was not necessary in this descrip- 
tive study. Earlier surveys cited In Chapter 2 reported response 
rates ranging from Just over 20. percent to over 100 percent, 
depending on the persistence those researchers were able to employ. 
Factors affecting response rate include company apathy or Indif- 
ference. Inapplicability of the topic to corporate operations, 
non-availability of requested Information at corporate headquarters, 
unreleasability of requested information at corporate headqwarters, 
and lack or shortage of staff to complete the ques : ^cj-iiai/^G, Data 
as collected have been analyzed and reported as ref artn/j laf that 
population responding. 

LIMIWIONS 

Selection of respondents Involved a great deal of sdajec- 
tlvlty due to the "impossibility of determining the precise size and 
nature of the population universe (echoed by Wilkins and Arnett, 
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1976.*5-48). Despite extensive attempts to discover which corpora- 
tions actually have language training programs, the selection of 
companies from which the sample population was drawn rested as much 
on intuition as anything else, except for a few cases known to the 
author. Should It be possible to establish a total ..opulation, 
sampling could be done more scientifically and generalizations could 
more safely be drawn. 

The length of the questionnaire (twelve pages) was undoubt- 
edly responsible for some failures to respond, and a few respondents 
Indicated that they had completid only those Items which did not 
require extensive research. Nonetheless many more relevant questions 
could have been Included; and a significantly shorter questionnaire, 
while more appealing to respondents, would have severely limited 
the usefif^ness of the instrument. 

The use of a mailed questionnaire, while offering the advan- 
tages of efficiency and relative economy, still allows for potential 
misinterpretation of questions and possible inconsistencies in 
responses. The ideal solution Is a number of personal interviews 
and an in-depth case study approach— as well as unlimited time and 
resources. 

Using respondents within the U.S. corporate headquarters of - 
a firm has the advantage of ready accessibility and easily obtainable 
information such as addr»?ises, names, and titles of principal com- 
pany officers. The disadvantage, of course. Is that information 
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about field or ovtrseas operations Is often not available at cor- 
porate headquarters. To try, however, to determine names and 
addresses of prospective overseas contacts would be an extremely 
time-consuming and possibly futHe task. Again this Is a limita- 
tion which can only be resolved totally with ample time, conslderabi 
staff, and, most important of all, a suable travel budget to make 
possible personal visits and interviews. 
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NOTES 



Personal visits to tht Internitloiial Division and the 
DlPictor's office of the Centtr for Applied Linguistics, July 12-16, 
1977 j personal visit with Donald Hirsh and Peter Ryan, Office of 
Market Planning, U.S. Departrnent of Commerce, July 13, 1977, 
2 

Consultation with Dr. Calvin P. Blair, Professor, The 
University of Texas at Austin Graduate School of Business, April 28, 



University sponsorship was considertd particularly important 
in view of the admitted shortcomings of the MLA Informal letter sur- 
vey (Hecker, 1973:4) ■ 

. . . the subject 1s one that dtserves further Investigation, 
preferably by means of a sclintlflcally constructed questionnaire 
addressed to a carefully selected sample of respondents. It Is 
particularly Important, moreover, that the questionnaire be dis- 
tributed by an Investigative agency using a name and letterhead 
likely to be widely known In the business and non-academic profes- 
sional world (e.g., an inttrnational corporation, a federal agency, 
a foundation, or a leading university), 

^"Labor Letter," The Wall Street Journal . March 13, 1973, 
p. 1, . 
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Chapter 4 

FINDINGS 



RESPONSES 

In the pilot study 19 questionnaires of the 26 sent were 
returned, for a response rate of 73 percent. Of these 19, 14 had 
been fnied in either partially or completely, and the other five 
were returned not completed.^ Reasons for not respondtng by 
these five were indicated, howfiver, on the note which had been . 
attached to the follow-up questionnaire (see Appendix D), In the 
main study, 165 of the 241 questionnaires sent were returned, for 
a response rate of 68.5 percent. Of thesR, 115 (47.7 percent of 
the total sample) were filled in. "either partially or completaly.' 
Combining the two studies, 184 of the 267 questionnaires (68.9 
percent) were returned. Of these,, 129 were completed, either 
fully or partially, for an overall usable response rate of 
48.3 percent. 

All 55 returned non-responses provided reasons, as in 
the follow-up of the pilot study, for their declining to partlci- 
pate in the study. These reasons can, because of the numbers 
obtained^ be generalized fairly safely to the other non-respondentj 
A raw conipanles declined to complete the questionnaire but sent 
lengthys detailed letters discrlbing and discussing their language 



poll tits and programs. While comments, whert appropriate, havt 
biin Included in the narrative report of results, no quantified 
data from these letters have been extrapolated,^ since commints 
generally were Hot consistent with the forniat of the questionnaire. 
In terms of numbers, therefore, letters were classified with the 
riturned but noncompleted quistionnaires. The distribution of , 
responses by category of company 1s shown In Table 2, 

TffE QUESTIONNAIRE ^ 

Ganeral InformatlQn 

- - - . : 

Most risponding corporations had batwiin one thousand and 

n 

fifty thousand employeas and|riportid annual ravRnues of betwaan 
$100 mm ion and $10 bmion* Figures 1 and 2 dapict cornpany siia 
in graphic form. 

Most eompanias do tha majority of their business domesti* 
cany, i,a*, within tha Unitid States: S4,3 parcent^of the com- ' 
panlas indicated that ovar 50 parcent of thair business is dotnas- 
tic , 

Thi graatast amount of international business for this 
sample of respondints is currently being dona in Wastarn Europe^ 
followad by tha Middle^Easts Central and South America , and 
Canada, Table 3 dapicts tht distribution^ of business done 
around the world. 

Most companies (74) listed marketing as tha primary 
nature of thair international operationsj followad, by 

■ ? ' - 

i is * ■ 



Table 2 



Distribution o f Rasponsis by Category of Cgiuny 





No, Cofliplitad 


Fo, lion- 


Toiul No. 


No, 


1 


Quistlonnajris 


Responses 


Quastfonilairis 


Queitlonn 




Returned 


Returned 


Ratumad 


Sent 


<p|i1tecturi» Enginiirlng. 


3 


1 


4 


h 


MgsRiptivi 


6 




0 9 


h 


Aviation 


6 


1 


7 


11 


Byilding Hateriali • 


3 


3 


6 


11 


Chenlcal 


5 


2 


7 


n 


CqmI cations 


5 . 


2 


7 


ii 


Coinputlng 


8 


1 


9 


ii 


Financial 


2" 


2 


4 

t' 


11 


Foods/ Agriculture 


7 


2 


9 


11 


GUs^, Abrisives 


3 


0 


3 


9 


Ifiavy Construction 


? 


2 


9 


u 


Heavy Hichlnery 


6 


2 


8 


11 


Hotels, Restiurants 


4 


4 


. B 


u 


Haclilnery, Oivlces 


6 


J 


9 


,11 


Hinaganiint Consultants, 










Attorneys, Accountants 


S 


3 


8 ' 


11 


Hlnlng 


5 


2 


7 


11 


Oil 


6 


1 


7 


11 


Oil Servlci 


7 


2 


g 


11 


ypcj ii%|yii3 


D 
Q 




tn 


11 

ii 


paper, Pickaging 


7 


0 


7 


10 


Phannicauticals 


■3 


1 


4 


u 


Kitall 


I 


0 


t 


3 


Rubb§r 


4 


0 


4 


e 


Scientific, Precision Instruniinti 


4 


3 


7 


11 


Stilt 


i 


3 


4 




Transpprtition 


z 


3 ■' 


5 


10 


Trinspsrtation - Airlines - 


, 3 


1 


4 


4 


Transportation - Auto Rintils 


0 


0 


0 


2 


UnidgnHffid .. 


1 


' 6 


7 


0 


Totils 


m 


IF 


m 


Wf 



Size of Company in Numbir of Employees 



P 



60 






10,001. 
50,000 






'i 


50 














40 






il 










30 
20 










• * 

50,001^ 
100.000 






10 




101-1,000 








100,000+ 


No 
















0 - 100 


10 


28 






10 


iResponsi 






52 


14 


• 1 


0 


1 













Number of Employiis 
Fir 



SIZE OF COMPANY IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 



ERIC 



40 



30 



20 



10 



$M0 



Size of Company in Annual Revenues 



MO 



100^600 



$10^100 



13 



36 



$500 millibn 
1 



16 



60 



l6billlon+ 



8 



No R^pon 



§e 



Annual Revenues 



SIZE OF COMPANY IN ANNUAL REVENUES 



*RIG: 



109. . 



manufacturing (58), sefvice (53), txtraction/procssslng of natural 
resourcis (23). and advising/training a foreign company or govern- 
ment (5).^ 

Table 3 ' 

LocaJ:1ons of International Business 





Position 




















Stographical 


by . 
Average 








Re 


iporl 


:ed R 


anki 


ings 




Area 


1 


2 


















Rank 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9^ 0 


Western Europe 


1 


54 


21 


11 


6 








1 


7 29 


Central , 






















South America 


2 


15 


29 


28 


7 


8 


3 






6 33 


Canada 


3 


12 


17 


19 , 


10 


9 


6 


2 


1 


5 48 


Middle East 


4 


= 27 


13 


5 


14 


13 


10 


2 


3 ' 


6 36 


Far East 


S 


7 


16 


19 


23 


9 


1 


3 




6 45 


Africa 


6 


3 


6 


6 


13 


15 


16 


8 


1 


5 58 


Eastern Europe, 






















Soviet Union 


7 


2 




1 


6 ' 


6 


13 


9 


9 


4 79 


India • 


' 8 




1 


1 


1 


6 


4 


9 


15 


3 89 



. ^Checked but not ranked. 
^Left blank. 

Foreign Language Tirainlnq 
for U.S. Nationals " 

Language abil 11^, as a criterion for selection of personnel 
for overseas ass igntnents. Is scarcely considered by companies doing 
business internationany. The primary criterion is ttchnical ability. 



followtd by thi abnity to adapt to a new environment. Previous 
overseas experience was tn third place, and language ability ranked 
fourth of the four criteria .listed. Distribution of responses Is' 
shown In Table 4, • 

Table 4 • 

Criteria for Selecting U.S. Nationals - 
for Overseas Assignments 



Reported Rankings 

Criterion 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6* Qb 


Technical ability 


108' 


6 


2 






2 11 


Ability to adapt to" new environment 


4 


58 


26 


IS 




3 25 


Previous overseas experience . 


2 


32 


39 


24 


1 


1 30 


Language abiTity 


2 


8 


30 


45 


9 


1 34 


Potential^ 


3 




1 


1 




- 125 


Experience^ 


3. 


2 


2 


1 


1 


- 120 



. ^Checked but not ranked. 
^Left blank. 

Supplied responses; hence small number responding. 



Of "the types training employees receive before they are 
sent abroad, however, language received the greatest number of 
responses, 71 (55 percent). Fonowing language training v^ere 
technical training, 56 (43 percent); cultural training, 49 (38. 



percent); and managerial training,, 45 (35 percint). Twsnty-one 
companies (16 percint) Indicated that no training Is provided in 
preparation for an overseas assignment. There did not appear to 
be any significant differences In these responses from one broad 
overseas operating functionar area (I.e., marketing, manufacturin 
service, extraction/processing of natural resources, or advising/ 
training a foreign company or government) to another. Table 5 ' ■ 
shows the comparison of total responses by percentage to each of 
the five categories of International operai^ion, 

Typi. of /re-Aii1gnmant Tfilnlng Provided Bnplgyiii 
Going Oviriiii by Typi Qf Oviritai Qptratlen 



* Type of 
Training 


Ovirall 
Perctnt..- 


Markiting 


Manufae* 
turing 


Sirvlet 


Natural 
RiiDureai 


L^Advlit/ 
i^Tralnb 


Linguige^ 


S5 


. 6S 


71 . 


S3 


39 


40 


Cultural 


38 


43 ' 


43 


34 


48 


20 


Teehnlcal 


43 


4i 


40 


47 


- 17 


to 


Managerial 


3S ^ 


3i 


31 


38 


U 


0 


Nana 


16 


11 


7 


7 


30 





*Mu1t1p1i riipenits aeeount for totals greatir than 100* 

-Pircintages are afftcted by imallif. nunibiri ef rtipondinti In thiie 
two eitsgorlai* 13 In Natural Riiourcii and 5 In Advlifhg/Tralnlng a 
Forilgn Company or Governniant, 

Despite this apparent cormltment "to language trainlr..-, 
however, only a' few companies indicated that their language poll- • 
cies Included a required foreign language proficiency.. The 



majority statid that 1t was "desirable but optional" or that thire, 
was no official pol1cy,^or simply that it was not required. Table 6 
shows the distribution of responses to the language policy question. 
Of those few companies which required a foreign language proficiency 
of their employees, 39 percent felt that a "working knowledge" of 
the language was the degree of proficiency required, across all 
classifications of employees. Thirty percent required total flu- 
ency; and 31 percent, minimum ability. For key personnel, however, 
44 percent stated that "total fluency" was required. In every 
case, speaking received priority over reading and writing as the 
skill ,to be emphasized, ' 

Tibls 6 ' ' . ' 

Company Linguagt Micy , 



Fofilgn Unguagt Pfoflcfincy 



Clisslfleatloni 
of Employies 


Requi'fid 


Not ' , 
Rtqulrid 


Dailrablg 

but 
Optional 


No Offlelal 
Pol ley 




No, 


Pet. 


No, Pet, 


No, 


Pet, 


No. 


Pet, 


AlV gfiployiii 


10 


7,8 


2E 


17,1 


37 


23,7 


32 


24.8 


Key ptfsanntl 
(upptr livil 
minigsiient) 


18 


14 ' 


IS 


14 , 


48 


37J 


17 


13,2 


Middle Wnigement 


13 


IQA 


14 


1Q,5 


48 


37,2 


16 


12,4 : 


Technlclins^ 


4 


3,1 


17 


13.2 


37 


28.7 






InitfUGtors^ 


. 9 


7 


11 


a,s 


22 


. 174 


20 


15,5 


Cliflcal, actmlnl- 
stratlvt _ 
ptrsonntl 


3 , 


2,3 


13 


loa 

/ 


21 


16,3 


19 


14,7 



.^A number of rtspo^ndinti coirenintid that thise claiilfleatloni of 
tmployeei ars not lint ovtrsias; htnei tht imallif numbtfi. 



Details relating to a necessary or desirable foreign Ian- 
guage proficiency were examined 1n Questions 5 through 11. In most 
cases, language proficiency Is obtained by training which Is pro- 
vided by 'the company (i.e., performed at compahy expense), and it 
Is almost always contracted with a conmarcial language teaching 
organization or a school or university. The school mentioned most 
frequently was Berlitz, although Inlingua was mentioned often as 
well. Only 13 respondents Indicated that training was performed 
in-house, taught by regular language Instructors who were also,; 
company eraployees.. The training is generally ptrformed in the ' ^ 
United States, although some ,respondenl'.s=-corimented that training 
might begin In the United States and be continued in the country 
of assignment. Another felt that attempting to sandwich language - 
traihlng In with all the other demands on employees' time before 
departure was futile, an^ that, in addition, overseas training was 
"cheaper and better" than that available in the United Stater; 
Language, training generally takes place at the^premises of the 
contractor, but sometimes, too,, 'at thf^^offlce or*X;plant.. Training 
generally takes place during regular wfii^rking hours rather than on 
the employees' own time. Responses to Questions 5 through 9 are 
.shown In Tafales,? through 11, \;? > ■ 

Responses to Question 10, concerning the average length ■' 

• // T ' .' 

of trnining, varied widely. Several, res^n^ents commented that 
the amount of training depends on the IndU^dual: the proficiency 
he , is expected to attain, the language bejiiti studied, and the ' 



amount of time Itft before dtparture. Several risponded "unk^fewn," 
Ont respondid, "Whatevtr amount 1s necfssaryi up to U 
pvtrall training appeartd to be of about 100 hours' duration and 
ipread over 4 to 8 weeks, although several described the approxi- 
mately 200-hour, 4-week total Immersion programs of the c(Mnmerc1al 
schools. A number, too. Indicated that training was spread over 
several months; and many, unfortunately, provided Incomplete or 
-'Inadequate Information on which to base a trend. The 100 hours 
^reported In earlier studies, however, does not appear to have been 
\ significantly modified. \^ : 

• . ■ ' ■ ■ . A ■ . 

Table 7 \ 

\ 



Means by Which Employees*. Obtain Language Pro-^"ciency 



Means / . 


Number 


\^ Percent 


Company pypvrdes Instruction' 


74 


• \57.4. ^ 


Prpr school or mil itary training 


38 




Previous residence abroad 


^ 37 


28.7 ; 


FamiTy associations 


35 . . 




Employee requirid to obtain 
own Instruction 


9 


\ 
\ 




Table 8 

Methods by Which Companies Provide Language Training 



Mithod 


iiurroer , - i 


Percent 


Contractid with private 
drganlzatlon 


77, 


59.7 


In^housa: regular language 
instructor, company .employee • / 


> 

H 

' ,13 


10 ii^, 


Contracted with school 
or university ' 


11 , 


8.5 


In-house: non-language 
teaching company employee 


5 


3.9 


Private Individual 


4 


3.1 ' 


Table 9 






Location of Language Training 




Location 1 


Number 


Percent , ^ 


In the Unltid States 


72 


55.8 


In the foreign country 


'45 


34.9 


In a th,1rd country 


3 . 


2.3. 



100 



Table 10 
Actual Location of Instruction 



Location , 


Number 


Percent 




Contractor's pramlses 


75 


58.1 




Off let or plant 


29 


22.5 




Einployie's home 




11.6 




University or school 


, • 9 :'^^ ; • ■„ 


7.0 






Table 11 v 






^ - When Training takts Place 






Time 


Number - 


• Percent " 




Regular working hours 


■ 71 


55.0 




Emp looses' own .time 


' ■ 36 


27.9 






lOi 

■ ^ Question 11, concerning LSP training, rectived an ovtr- 
whelming negative response: 73 (56.6 percent) "no" to only 13 
(10.1 perctnt) "yes" responseSi and 43 (33.3 percint) were left ' 
blank. One respondent stated that "gineral language Is taught, 
and they 'pick up' the sptciflc." Two respondents offered "cul- 
tural training" as an eKample of LSP. One can only speculate as 
to the effects on tnotlyatlon. Interest, and success which LSP might 
have on language courses for businesspeople (cf. Strevens, 1971) i 
this clearly Is an area requiring educati on on industry's part. 

In tenns of those languages most -it ud led by employees, 
Spanish was ranked as the most popular. .Others ranking High on 
the list were French, Arabic, Portuguese, and Gtrman. ItaTian, 
Dutch,- and Indonesian were each specified by seyeral firins as 
"other" languages studied. A ranking of languages studied (those 
checked at least five times) is shown in Table 12. 

Most companies felt that a' foreign language proficiency 
for th'iir U.S. national employees is more Important 1n some areas 
of the world than others, lilot surprisingly, these areas correlate 
quite closely with the languages currently most studiedi by employees, 
but less so with the primary locatloris of overseas business reportad 
in Table 3. No doubt the high. ranking of Western Europe and Canada 
as locations of overseas business accounts in large part "for this 
lack of correlation. The rankings of areas of th.e world where 
companies perceive a fortign language proficiency to be particularly 



important are shown in Table 13. 



Tabli 12 

Languages Host Studied by U* S. 
Natisnali Going Abroad 



Language 


Position 

by 
Averagt 
Rank 


I 


2 


Riparted Rankings 
3 4 117 8 


9'. 


' Spanish 


1 


n 


22 


4 


1 


1 






IS 


Frinch 


2 


22 


18 


%l 


2 


2 






12 


Arabic 


3 


11 


1 


3 


i 


3 






i 


Portuguiii 


4 


i 


14 


10 


7 


1 


1 


1 - 


7 


Ginnan 


5 


3 


12 


14 


7 


2 


1 




8 


Persian 


6 


^ 4 


4 


2 


2 


1 


' 2 


1 - 




Japanese 


7 ; 


t 


1 


3 


5 


4 


2 


1 - 


3 ' 


Griik 


8 






2 




3 


1 


1 - 




Russian 


9 






3 


1 


2 




- 2 


1 . 



*Checkffd but jiot ranked. 



The majority of Justness dealings, , however, are conducted 
in EngTlsh. Only 17 percent of the compinles respondid that 

Americans speak forelgrj languages In the United States In an Inter- 

/ I , - - . . ■ . . ^ 

Oational situation, ar/d only 35.7 percent do so abroad. Most com- 
panies (73.6 percent)/ report that their fortign contacts and repre- 
sentatives speak English fn the United States business environment, 
and 79 percent repoj/t that they ust English abroad. Companies 
report minimal use 'of Interpreters, although the number of conlpanles 
responding to these ;1temr-was/ low. Of those responding, however, 
22 reported that their c-ompkny hiras the Interpreters both 1n the 



United Statai and abroad, as opposed to 10 who reported that the 
fortign contact hi ris the IntBrpriters' In the United States, and 
16 who Indlcatid that tht foreign contact does so abroad. 

Ta&le li \ 

Aftas Whefi a Ferifgn Linfuagi PreflGlincy 
li Ptrceivid es impOftant 



Gaographlcal Arta 


Hosmon 

by 
Aviraga 
Rank 


1 


2 


Reportid RinMngs 
3 4 S 6 7 


3 


9* 


Cintf al, 
South Amirlca 


1 


21 


19 


Z 


1 




1 






i 


HiddU last 


a 


14 


2 


9 


4 












Wtstarfi Europi 


3 


13 ' 


16 


7 


t 




1 


2 








4 




3 


3 


3 


3 


Z 


1 






lis tarn Eurepe, 
Sovitt Union . 


i 


3^ 


1 


a ^ 


1 


2 






2 




Afrlea 


6 


3 


5 


a 


1 


2 


3 


I 


1 




Canadi 


7 


1 




4 


3 




1 




6 




India 


7 ^ 


I 




a 




2 


"I 


S 







'dh$€kad but riot ranked. 



A majority, 62.8 percent, felt that the Internationa;! 
aspects of their companies' buslnass wert not hindered by lan- 
guage problems. Less than one-third (27. 9'pircent) responded 
that their international business did suffer from language prob- 
lems} 2.3. percent felt they did. not know (a supplied answer)*, 
and 7 percent did Qot respond. Many commentid, tfowever, that 
comniunl cation 1s not precise, that details and nuance's of meaning 
are m'/ssed even though all parties think they understand iioh 
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other* and that their business and dally operations could be 
improved with greater language capabnities. Several observed 
that the language probl em means that more time Is required for 
negotiations and business dealings, and that efflclei'icy suffers 
as a result. Others mentioned the difficulty In establishing 
rapport and a "limited opportunity to entertain and socialize." 
Several pointed out the difficulty of locating a general manager 
eandldati with a foreign languagi proflclencyp wtll as the need 
for imploytes with "mofi forilgn ttchnlcal language capabnity," 
Ont raspondant obsarvad that "aach year the problem is lass and 
lassg, as mora foriiign nationals btcomi more capable in English," 

Translation and Interpreting 

Companies Involvtd in intarnaitional business reported a 
fairly significant need for , translation* the griatist need being 
1h translating correspondanci from a foreign langiiaga Into English 
(56.6 percent). Promotional literature and advertising from Eng- 
lish Into a foreign language rankecl second overall (36.4 percent), 
not surprising in viaw of the dominance of marketing in companies' 
reported overseas operations. Following those two categories were ' 
correspondence from English into a foreign language, ^ochures and 
technical manuals from English- Into a foreign language, and. Instruc- 
tional materials from English into a foreign languagi, each 32.6 
percent. Table 14 shows the translation requiremehts of the sur- 
veyed firms. Just over 11 percent reported that they had no need 



for translation at all. 



Table 14 



Translation Requlrirrents 



From a Foriign 
Languagt 1nto^ 
BnglTsh 



Parcent 



From English 
into a 
Foreign Unguaga 



Percent 



Cdrrespondinci 56 . 6 

Financial Reports 22.5 

Brochures, technical 

manuals 19.4 

Instructional materials 17.1 

Journal, professional 

articles 16.1 

Promotional Titerature, 

advertising 14.7 

Contracts, - 9.3 



Promotional literature,' 
advertising 36,4 

Correspondence ' 32,6 

BrocjiureS', technical - 
manuals ' 32,6 . 

Instructional materi'ils . 32.6 

Hnanc|aKreporfis ' 17.1'^! 

JournaV, professional . 
articles - • 11,6 

■A- . 

Contracts ' 9.3 

i . . 

- - / • . 



Most respondents reporttd that they had no need- for inter- 
preters (nearly 35 percent) i 24 ptrcent statid that interprettr's 
wert needed both overseas and In the^dnlted States; 22,5 percent, 
oversias onlyi and 7 percent. In the' United States only. This 
lack of need was attributed by S2.7\percent of the companies' to 
al'l parties' speaking English (only 17.8-^ereint reported that none 
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mre nttded because all spoke the foi^eign language). Wherg Inter- 
preters are needed, they are requlrb^d pr-iniirily for matters 1nyolv1ng 
professional and tecfinlcil uses of languager(43,4 perceHt) and for 
top-ltvel negotiations (27.9 p«rcefit). Only 16.3 percent reporled a 
need in dally operations and n.6 per«cent for social and conversa- 
tional needs. 

Transl atioii' and I'nterpriting heeds are met. In general, by 
com'pany empl oyeas whose main job Is 1n a non-language area, lllus- 
trating the employabnity of the "linguagi-plus" trained person. 
Table 15 shows lnJ:;deta11 how companlis handle their translation 
and Intirprttlrg requirements. 



Tibli IS 



Niant by Whieh frgnilitlESii and Intirpretlng 
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The languages most involved in translation and interpreting 
^prrtspond fairly closelj with the languages most studied and with 
the ranking of countries where companies felt a foreign language 
prof1c1enc£_to be Important. Again there was no significant cor- 
rela^i qn witft those countries where most of the international busi- 
ness lis done. Table 16 shows those languages which respondents 
ranked from first to fifth place, although the numbtr of firms 
responding to this question was small. The majority, in fact, 
left it blank, with several commenting that they had insufficient 
Information to rankt or that no statistics were kept since the 
matter was not of sufficient priority to their firm. 

Only seventeen firms (13.? p^rcerit) riported that they 
OTP Toyed persons within the'tfnited States whose primary Job is 
dealing with foreign language matters^ of these, 14 were reported^ 
as foreign language e>cperts and only 3 "were reported as experts 
primarily In technical fields and secondarny in foreign languiges. 
These people's proficiency was attributed mainly to their having 
lived abroad or to their academic training. Personal or family 
contacts ranked third. This should not be surprising, since an 
organization whi'ch wishes to hire persons skilled In foreign lan- 



guages will no |oubt seek language experts for those positions 
rather thah someone who Is primarny skilled in other areas. 
What Is significant Is the small number of companies, reporting 
such employees i Indicating the i?<trimily limited market for the 
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fereign languagt major In private industry. 



Table 16 

Unguages Involved Most In Transjatiori 
and Interpritlng 



Linguage^ 


Translation 

Position by, 
Avirigi Rank 
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Arabic 


4. 
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3 
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- '- ^ 5 ' 


Japanasa 


5 


Portuguese 


■ 6) 


German 


6 


Oapanasa 


7 


PortugiJasi 


7 


Russian 


8 


Russian 


7 


^Languagas 


ranked by fnori than five cofnpanles. 





blncludes rankings from first to fifth place. 




• Language Training for Non-U. S. . 
INatlona i Empiloye^ 

Responses to this section, after the Initial questions, 
wen considirably lower than throughout the rest of the question- 
nalre. One my hypothesize sevtral reasons for this decrgasecl 
response: 

(1) Coinpanles are Involved In this aspect of foreign 
languages to a lesser extent that those aspects covired in the 

■ previous sections of the questionnaire. 

(2) The corporati headquarters is not as aware of company 
operations and policies aversaas as 1t Is donistlcanj/. Several 
respondents indicated that thej' had hacl "difficulty" with Part IV, 
or had left a good bit of ft blank, because to have responded 
properly would have required more resiapch than they were willing 
or able to undertake. 

(3) Cortipanies are involved In so man^ different training 
ppogranis around the world that to try to mold their characttrlstlcs 
Into a single questionnaire format was not feasible. 

(4) Respondents miy have tired of completing the question- 
naire and may have oniitted the last section, particularly If Infor- 
mation was not liiiiiedlatily or readily avanable. 

(5) Respondents may have been reluctant to raport details 
of less than optimal or narginally successful progranns. , 

A good bit of valuable infomiatlon was^collicted, but 
overwhelming trends were not apparent. Findings have been reported 



and mu^t be Interpreted with caution because of overall smaner 
nuntbtrs. 

A majorltj^ of companies (59.7 percent) reportid that they 
do in fact conduct vocational or technical training programs for 
non-U. S, national empl oyees, as part of their overseas operitlons. 
Senerany spiak1ng» at Itast half the responding companies 1n 
eaeh category reported that technical or vocational training Is 
provided to their non-U. S, national employees. Respondints 1n 
only two categories of company— Steel and Transportation— riportid 
ho such training; In three others—Automotive, Managiment Con- 
suiting, and Mining— less than 50 percent of the companies pro- 
vide training. The locations of these programs, which respondents 
were asked to supply » encompassed the whole world. No one area 
appeared dominant. The primary language of Instruction of tech- 
nical/vocational training was reported to be English for two cate- 
gorles of Instructor (U.S. nationals and third country nationals), 
although local nationals teaching technlcal/vocatlonal subjects 
in the native language of the students (and their own native lan- 
guage, too, of course) cutranked local nationals teaching in 
English, Table 17 shows the language of Instruction according to 
the nationality of the instructor. 

The most frequently cited reason for conducting training 
In English was that, since English Is the corporate language, all 
company business is done In English. Other reasons reportid were 
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that all technical and training materials are in English and that . 
often equivalent technical tennlnology does nist exist In other lan- 
guages. Other justifications given were that the instructors do 
. not know the foreign language and that instruction in English Is 
a fortign govirnnient or contractual requirement, since a knowledge 
Q% English can serve to enhance an emploj^ee's careir potential. 
The predominant reason given for conducting training in the stu- 
dents' native language was that it Is, after all, the students' 
native language and therefore the medium through which they can 
niost readily recetve training. 

.4 

^ Tibli 17 ' 

• Languige of Instryetlon gf Tichnleil/Vocatlenil Tfitnlng 
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Companits were almost tvanly divided as to whether or not 
they provide language training to non-U. SV national employees or 
Crainees: 42 percent responded affirmatively and almost 46 oercent 
rtsponded negatively. Of the companies reporting that they provide 
. ' technical /vocational training, 57 percent also provide language 
training, although the Itngua^ge training Is not necissarily a 
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wmponent of the technical training phase of employee dtvalopment., 
Four categorlts of company rtported no. language training: (1) Ar- 

i 

chlttcture, Engineerlngi (2) Minings (3) Oil Servlcei and (4) Air-' 
lines. In virtually all cases, English was the language spicifled 
in which training was provldedi thb only exceptions were French In 
Belgium, Spanish 1n South America, and' Hebrew in Israel. Table 18 
shows the distribution of technical/vocational and language training 
provided to non-U. S. national employees by category of compariy. 

Responses to the question concerning the nuinber of language 
training programs operated around the world were too few to lead to 
any meaningful conclusions. A number of respondents indicated that 
such Information was unknown. Nor can the percentage of employees 
within companies receiving technical/vbcatlonal training and/or 
language training be deteniilned precisely. A number of respondents 
indicated that no record is kept of the numbers of Individuals 
^ trained, and the majority of respondents checked 0 as the number of 
employees trained, ^despite earlier affirmativt responses. Respon- 
dents were not, obviously, adequately informed about training 
program details. Responses to this question overall were spotty, 
with the "1 to 2S percent" increment receiving , the next highest 
number of responses. Table 19 shows the percentages of classffl- 
cations of employees ricelying technical/vocational training and/or 
language training. Most of the personnel being trained art 
employees of the corporation itself, with only a few efflployed by 

/ .. 
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Campinlti Offiring Ttchnleal/Ygcatlonal TrUnlng and/of Unguagi 
Trilnlng by CatefOfy ef Cofflpany 
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^Thi 
the 



"+" iymbol Indieates that a company provldii t^^alnlngi 

symbol Indlcatts that a eompany does not provide training. 
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a host Mti'on firm or by the host government. 



Table 19 

Classifications of Non-Li. S. National Employees Receiving 

Training, by Percent 



Employee Classification 


Technical/ 
Vocational 
Training 


Language 
Training 


Upper level management 


E0.2 


20.2 


Middle management , - 


28.7 . 


29. S 


Technicians 


35.7 


14.7 


Laborers 


10.1 


3.9 


Instructors 


, 13.2 . 


6.2 


Clerical, administrative personnel 


17.8 


12.4 



In most cases an individual's Job determines whether or 
not he will be selected to receive language training. In most 
cases, too, language training and vocational/technical training 
are cqnsldeyed as separate entities, tither conducted simultaniously 
or sequentially, with language training prtceding technical /voca- 
tional training. Training is most often conducted in the foreign 
country Itself. Languagt training Is generally perfonned under ■ 
contract with a commercial language teaching organization, as it 
is for U.S. national employees, although respondents juppTied the ^ 
names of more different contractofS than they did when asked abou^ 

7 
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training U.S. national employees. The second most ffequent means of 
providing language training was to conduct It In-house using company 
languagi teaching employees as Instructors. 

More yes than no responses were received to the question 
concerning contractual specification of the amount and types of 
training to be provided, but those yesis constituted a response 
rate of only 17 percent. Twenty-one percent responded to the ques- 
tion as to whether more than one language training contractor had 
been involved in the same programs, and responses were nearly evenly 
divided, with slightly more afflrmitive than negative responses. 
Reasons, cited ranged from mal'ntalnlng a competitive spirit among 
contractors to having varying requirements at different times to 
having too many students for a single contractor to handle. 

The type of language taught In these company^sponsored 
programs was characterized as both general and s peel all zed_:by,_17=_--= 
percent of the,-resfondents. "General only" was chosen by 12.4 per- 
cent, and specialized alone by 2.3 percent. Although special pur- 
pose language instruction appears to be more prevalent In these 
training programs than in those for Americans going overseas, 
improvement could be made in an awareness of the value of LSP ' 
training and then In Its Implementation in actual programs. This 
same, lack of awareness is evident in determining the content of 
language training! ranking highest were the individual skills 

\ 

(1*t^i ftadlngt speaklngp undirstandingj and writing) rSqulrtd by - 



hired locally. The next mo 
trained English teacher, a 
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a person's job and the Jevel of proficiency acceptable or required 
(17 percent each), Th^ professional level of a person's job ranked 
third (11 perctnt), an^ the functional area of a particular Job 
ranked fourth with only 7 percent. , 

Language teacWs, and specifically English teachers, tend 
to be in fact trained EngHsh teachers, not necessarily native 
speakers of English, with no particular technical expertise, and 

st friquent type of instructor is a 
native speaker of English with no par- 
ticular technical expertisi, hired in the United States and sent 
abroad. Most companies indicattd that a teacher trairving program 
is not a component of thsir or their contractors' larfgauge teaching 
program, | 

Instructional materials are most often chosen from readily'' 
available commercial materials, although also comnon is to have 

I. 

Individual teachers assemble or develop materials as needed. A 
few companies indicattd that the materials had been custom tailored 
for their programs by materials development experts. 

Respondents were almost evenly divided as to whether students 
are tested to determine their entry level qualifications, with 
slightly more responding no than yes. The most common means of 
evaluating students' attained proficiency is on-the-job performance, 
but Irstirvlews and test scores are also used to some extent. 

i^ard data, conctrning the average length of language training 
jre.agalTt not >va11able. In general, though, the length of training 
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time Indicated by respondents was considerably longer than thst 
reported for Americans going abroad. Periods of 6, 12, and even 
24 months are apparently not uncommon. Company policy appears, 
then, to be one essentially of lip servlcs to a foreign language 
capablTity for American personnel going overseas but to a genuine 
commitment to It for local national emplpyees. 

The responses on teacljer-student class ratio Indicate, as 
expected, a formal classroom arrangementt approKlmately one«third 
of those companies responding checkfsd 1^0 and l.*5 (each), and 
just under one-third checked 1:1. 

Very few companies (11 percent) indicated that they had 
attempted to adapt the, language of technical materials which 
non-U, S. national employees must use by limiting or simplifying 
the language of those materials. Of those who had tried it, most 
felt that it had been suecessful. Those who had not tried 1t felt 
that it would be too costly, that there was no company support for, 
it, or that they were not Interested in "criating the wheel twice," 

Most respondents (34) completing Question 25 felt that 
they had experienced no significant problems with .their overseas 
language training progfams. Several (only 9) felt that there was* 

not enough time overall, in terms of months or weeks, allocated 

j 

to language training. The other choices 'were all ranked in various 
positions, but so spottily as ,to make conclusions Impossible. 
Interestingly enough, 64 percent (35 pircent of the total sample) 



of the rtspondints to the question on the role which languagi train 
1ng had playtd In planning tha1r company's ovtrseas Operations 
checked "None," with no significant differencis ainong overseas 
functional area groupa. Perhaps if. language training had been 
Included in the planning stages of the overseas venture, the insuf- 
flcieht time allowed for training would not have been a problim. 

All of the language-connected organizations or associations 
listed in the last question had been contacted by at least some of 
the respondents. BerHtz. the Thunderbird School, and Inlingua 
ranked highest. Table 20 shows the total number of respondents, 
who checked each organisation.^ ■ 

Non-Responses 

/ The fifty-five non-rasponses returned were attributable 
primarily to the nonavilabnity of Inforfnatlon at corporate head- 
quarte|*s, followed by the length of the questionnaire, which per- 
haps i^jas a convenient excuse 1f a respondent simply did not feel 
like Completing" it. Ranking third was the opinion that the sub- 
ject if the survey was either not Important to or not applicable 
to the contacted company^ folTowed ^y the statement that, since 
o^Sf'seas businesses are managed by local nationals, the U.S. firm 
need have nothing to do with language, training. Another alterna- 
tive, pure conjecture yet a lefinlte possibility, 1s the reluc- 
tance of a company to provide Information on programl and pol^icies 
which have proved to be not particularly successful in actual 
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practiGt, The various reported reasons for non-response are 
delineatid 1n Table 21. 

Table 20 

Numbfr of Companies Contacting Language OrganlzationiSi Assoclatidni 



Association, Organization 



Berlitz . 71 
American Graduata School of 

international Management (Thunderblrd) > 19 

Inllngua ^ 18 

Business Council for Intarnational Understanding 10 
Teachers of English to Speakirs . 

of Other Languages (TESOL) 7 
Canter for Applied Linguistics (CAL)P .6 
National Associatidn for Foreign 

Student Affairs (NAFSA) . 5 

Modern Language Association (MLA) 4 

American Translators- Association (ATA) 4 
American Council on the Teaching 

of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 3 

The British Co,unc1l 2 



i 

Comments 

A comment frequently made on returned questlonnams was 
,that, because of the wide variations in practice across divisions 
or from one country to another, 1t was txtrernily difficult to 
respond In general terms for the company as a whole* 0ns of the 
main .justifications for the widespread use of English, besi'des 
the fact that it is the "compani^ languagei" was the highly 



Number of 
Companies 



naturt of corporate bperatiors; "therefo^-i wt rtly htavny 

f;v;>^^^^^^^^^^^^^ to speak EngTlsh."' 

^^r:..!,.-; Reasons C1 ted for Nori-ftflspohse 



. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Reason ' <' ' » 


Pfircirit® 


Infonnatlon not aval labls. 


34,5: 


Quistionnai^i to© lorg 




Subject not fmportant to coripariy 




or rtpt applicable V 


24^6 S ' 


Oyerstas businesses owned ' 




'and manag'ed'by local naticnals 


aa,i / . 


Policy not to respond'to questionnaires 


9,d 


Infomiatlon not releasable 


7,3 


Involvement abroiael minltnal ; 


7.3 • , 



' Total ,is gyeaten than 100 because of some muUiple responses;'^ 



, Many^ companies reportid .tht almost MCclustve use of local - 
. national staff in ovtrsias loeatlofls (goyirned probably 1h large 
part by Inttrnational agreanent and host countT'y^ policy rather^ than 
puirely convenltnce In cbnununl cation), thus "obviating" tha need for 
American staff to deal In a foreign language. According to some, 
a hiring cHterlon Is a proficiency In Engl 1shi eliminating 
tralrilng as an issue, Others indlcattd that tht1r fodal national 



. staff 'had 'studied In the United States op simply were "bi- or 

. Jiultf lingual ," A ftw mentlontd that bilingual or miiTtlllngual 

secretaries handled ^on-Engl1sh matters. Still otheri deal with 

manufactureps* reprisentitlves or, agents rather than "employiss" 

.overseasp again "el inifnat1rig'' thi nied for languagi training, 

, One respondBrt stated: 

Urfversitifs have not yet received the message that com- 
panies now hire foreign (who know English) management per- 
, sennel txcluslvely for its. [sic] foriign operations. Fewer 
and fewer, U,S.. nationals art sent abroad on a pentianint 
basis, these daj^s (Riason: nationalistic trends and move- 
ments ). 

' ' ftany CGinnients stressed the voluntary and hence ad hoc 
nature of language training. Mary companies replied that 
training depended on "each. person's Individual situation," and 
that employees (and spouses) were "encouriged" to have "soini 
-knowledge of the language ind country of asslgnnient" j most often, 
however, the training is left to the Individual to arrange, with 
the company providing tuition reimbursement. The company will 
pay these e3<penses "until the desired proficiency is reached," 
"usually aceoinpllshed with no more than 100 hours of instruction. " 
One company -indicated that its management had discontinued the 
dissemination of an official policy statement on foreign language 
training allowances for employees on txpatriate assignment, This 
decision was bised.or "an experlerce pattern that indicates United 
benefit and usage froiri the allowanct." "k number pointed- out that 
language Jraininj Is governed by local option at various sites; 



orii company tl a bo rated that, "such training at present Is iKtrerieli^ 
■'If ml ted." ■ ■ 

Unguage training WIS often referfed to as i ralocailon 
benefit far tmploj^eis being transfirrfid abroad for a ptrlcd of 
from 1 to 3 j^ears, and In some casis only In.excts^'of 2 yMr\, 
Other respondents pointed to the extreine mobnity of their 
eniployies, saying simply that "it Is not practical to give Tan- 
guagt training to all." Oni company Justified not testing 
employies for language aptitude since "tfit language factor is, not 
a condition of assignnient," Another comnented that, . , gen- 
erally speaking, most employets would not accipfe the language 
training or make any if fort, with It." StUl arother noted that 
"language instruction In U.S. prior to departyrt Is largely waste 
of their tlnie and CQmpany's money. Too many distractions , , . and 
not sufficient motivatfon." He went on to obsarvt that "language 
irstructlon abroad Is usually ehkaper and better" (emphiasis In 
original ), 

Several rispondents observed tliat, Idiany, "wt wogld speak 
the local language," One pointed out, howsver, that "It Is a rare 
occasion when professional capatinity, language capabll Iti', and a 
Job aisigniiient all come together at the same tine." The over- 
riding factpr in determining overseas assignments, of courses as 
has been shown above. Is an Individual's technical coinpetence and 
not language abn ity. 

The extensive and widespread use of Berllti as a training 
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institution ms 1n several Instances substantiated by ths observa- 
tion that It aTlowecl const stincj' of method and continuity for 'the 
student, ThJs company's mpketlng striteglts and high product •,' 
Identity 00 doubt also ixert consldtrablt Influence In Its frequint 
selection. , . 

Sunanary ' ' 

Foi^eign language capabnity as a critirlon for silictliig 
indl/lduals for ovirseas asslgnnitnt rankid fourth of four criteria, 
witfi technical ability the overwhelming first choice. Language 
training a however, is the type of trainfhg most friquently previdid 
to eniployees going abroad. Company policy tends, however, to regard 
foreign language proficiency as "desirable but optional," and to 
leave the training to the Individual hi use If to arrange, althdugh 
the company pays for It and pinnlts schiduling during rigular 
working fiours. In most casis language training Is contracted v/1th 
a comniercial langua'ge teaching organiiatlon such as Berllta or 
Inllngua, ani 100 hours Is the amount proylded in the majority 
of casts. 

Span;ish and French were the languages ranked as currently 
most studied >y inployees. al though Arabic, Portuguise, German, 
and Persian were also popular. These languages and their rankings 
correlate quite cTosely with the languages involved mqit in trans-, 
latlon and Interprtting and also with those locations where com^, / 
panies feel a foreign language proficiency is particularly Impertant. 



The mfloHtj^ of '^buslniss .dtalings, howgytr, are conducted 
■in English, both wlthlr ths Unltid Statss and overseas as well, 
two-thirds of tht ^companies feporttd that thsif IntefnationaV busi- 
ness Is not hindtrtd b^^ landtiagt piroblWs, although manj^ r'ispon- 
dents commenttd that addltlcnal time, misunderstandings, and lack 
of rapport were consaqutncis of imperfect llnfulstic and cultural 
matches. . 

In the area of translatloh and Intirpritlng, correspondtnce 
Is the most frequently occurring requlremtnt for translation from a 
foreign language into English. Promotional literature and adver- 
tising ranked highest In translating from English Into a foreign 
language. Companies' translation and Interpreting needs are han- - 
dlid most often by empVoyaes whose main Job '1i In a nDn-language ^ 
aria. Only seyentten companias Indicated that they einploy per^ 
soni v^thln the Unltad Statis whoii primary job Is dealing with 
fD reign language matteirs. 

Section IV of the quastlonnaifit Fortlgn Unguagts for 
Non-U, S, National Employiis, although not compltttd by as many 
respondants as had answerid tha othir saotlonSi nonetheliis 
offered some Insight and pointed to trends In this training con- 
figuration. Nearly 60 percent of the companies survt^'ed provide 
occupational or techrJical training to their non-U.S. national 
employees . Most of that training Is done in English, although 
a number of.companlis did report conducting 1t in the students' 
native language. Over 40 percent of the companies provldt 



linguage/ training, which is.overwhelniirigly lh English. Language' 
and technical trilning werf generally regarded as separate phaits 
of tralnlrg, and fn most cases were conductedltithtr sl^ultantousl 
Of sequenttally, with laD|uage tral^ning preceding technical 
training, ' ^ - ^ 

. Languagi training Is. usually performtd by a contracting 

agency or organ1f|j1on, and^.both general and special purpose 
^spicts of thf language are Includtd In tht programs, unlike the 
language fnstructlon provided to U.S. national employees which 
m% riported evtrwhelmlngly to be "genBral." The language teachers 
■tend to be specialists In language teaching and not tn technical 
anas. The length of training, while nol determinable in an 
absolute sense, appears to be a good bit longer than that provided 
to U.S. nationals going overseas. Most companies had not tried T 
text slfflpl if 1 cation as art. aid to non- or Iini1ted-English*speak1ng 
einployees, and most reported thafr they felt they had no significant 
problenis with language training overseas. Since the overwhelming 
"inijorlty of respondents, however, left that question blank, these 
rssponses must be Interpreted with caution. Most responding com- 
panies, too. Indicated that languagi training had played, no role 

In the planning of their companies' overseas operations, although 

i 

nearly half the respondents did not complete this question 

V ' ' ■ / ■ 1 ■ ■ " " 

' Nearly two- thirds of the respondents Indicated that they 

wished, to receive a copy of the tx^cutlfve, sunrtary which was 

offerid both In the cover letter ini it the end of the 



quistlonnalft. This incouraging response could indicati a ginulne 
fntefi^ In tht subjict of the survty, a curiosity to s it, what 
othtr companlis are doing In this arta, or simply a deslrt to 
rtcilvi somathlng for thtir efforts! In any evtnti It appeared to 
be a favorabli s^lgn. 
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- NOTES 
1- 

In most cases, all four stetlons of tht qutstionnalri wtre 
compltttd, although Individual Itinis throughout the questlonnalrt 
were somttlmes left blank. 

^he total number of companies here Is greater than 129 
since thefs were a/ number of multiple rtsponses. 
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; j- SUMMARY 

SURVEY RESULTS 

Findings j u 

This study ■(if tht foreign language rtqulirements of "U;5. 
eorpofatlons doing bull ness abroad has examined charactirl sties 
of eorporatt language Jrain programs and poll (fits with regard 
both to U.S. national employees going outside the Unlfgd States 
to, work and to non-U, S. national employees, ginerany working 
in their own eountnlis/ The rolt of translation and Inttr- 
prttlng In tha oorporati environmsnt both within ttie Unlttd 
States and abroad v ,s also studlid. Of particular Interest were 
tht extent to which languagt;„requ1fements and language training 
are included In corporate planning and the extent to which 
occupational ly-orl en ted special purpose languagi training Is 
included 1n the language training provided to corporate employees. 

The data collected dascribt the situation as it currently 
ixi$ts..and provide a comparison to siveral earlier studies of lan- 
guage and language training In the domestic corporate invlronment. 
These data can then be updated and expanded upon in future ' 
studies, permitting an assessment of change over t1md. 

Major findings of the study are the foil owing. • 
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' (1) Tht greatest amount of in'ttrnatlonal business In which 
U.S. eorporatlons are Involved 1s currently being done In Western—- 
Eui*opev foil owed by Central and South AmtrtcarCahada, the Middle 
J Easts and the Far East^i 

(2) Spanish 1s the languagt most studied by U.S. nationals 
going abroad and also the language most involved In translation 
and Interpreting. . 

(3) U.S. corporations doing business abroad rely primarily 
on English as the business language and tht means of cimmunlca- i 
tlon. 

(4) Language training Is provtded^to" a majority of U.S. 
national anployees going overseas and outranks technical, cul- 
tural, and managerial training 1n type of training provided; 

-1 (5) .Languages ffir Special Purposes (LSP) training is 
only farely^ Included in U.S. national employees' pri-asslgnment 
language iris truct ion. 

7 (6) Translation and interpreting requiriments are 
generally handled by corporate impioyees whose jobs are in a 
non-Tinguage area, 

j .(7) English is .generally the language in which tech- 
nical training is given to non-U. S, national employees overseas. 

'^4 (8) A far greater commitment exists to language training 
for non-U, S. national employeis than for U.S. national aflployees. 

(9) Language training for non-U. S. national employees is 
©verwhelmlngly done'in English and is apt to include an LSP (i.e., 



a Job-orlsnted) compontnt. 

f (10) For most companiss doing international busintss. Tan 
guagti training has played no role In the planning of thtif over- 
seas operations, 

DiseussiQn 

The greatest amount of international business involving 
.S. corporations is currently being done In Western Europe, fol- 
lowed by Central and South America, Canada, the Middle East, the 
Far eW, Africa, Eastern Europe and the Soviet Unjon, and India. 
Areas of\the^ world where companies perceive a langauSe proficiency 
to|be parti^milarly Important are. In ordef of priorityr Central 
and South Amtfr^ca, the Middle East, Western Europe, the Far East, 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, Africa,. Canada, and India. 

Spanish is^ the language currently most studied by U.S. 
nationals going abroad, followed by French, Arabic, Portuguese^ 
and German, Spanish is\jilso the language most Involved in both 
translation and in terpret 1 ngi French, r Persian, and Arabic also 
ranked high in both categories. There thus appears to be a 
'fatrly close corrilation between those languages most studied 
and used and geographical areas where a language proficiency is 
perceived to be particularly Important. Spanish Is also the 
foreigner anguage With the highest enrollments In American schools 
and universities ind the native language of the largest linguistic 
minority in the United States, which could also account for its 



p'opuUHty among bus'inesspeople." 

: United States corpopatlons doing byslness abroad, however, 

rely prlmarny on English as the buslntss language and the mearfs of 

conmunlcatlon. The ^erlcan businesspersoti cownunicates for the 

most part In English and txpects others««regarcness of their 

national or ethnic background— to do likewise. "As a result» 

American businesspibple being sent abroad are selected on the 

basis of ^proven ttchnlcal or professional ej^ptrtise, and not on 

the basis Of foreign language capabilfty. 

Language training is provided, or at least offeftdV to a 

majority of U.S. n'atlonaT empToytes going overseas as a pre-assign- 

ment benefit. Any foreign language proficiency the employee > 

attains, however, is typically regarded by the employing corpora- 

«tion as "desirable but optional," with the employet himself charged 

with arranging for the Instruction and scheduling it (albeft on 

company time) among his many other responsi bill ties in the two 

or tfiree months prior to diparture. Although rispondents reported 

that employees "receive" language training before going overseas,, 

one wonders how many are actually able (or wniinff) to take mki- 

mm advantage of it since participation is voluntary. The tfairtini) 

^ - f 

is usually performed under contract with a^ commercial langijage i 

teaching drganization. Although companies frequently report that h 

each individual's situation Is evaluated separately. and that as 

much training is provided as Is necessary to attain the desired 

proficiency, most often this tralriing is limited to 100 to 120 ' 



hours of instruction. 

UP training is only rarely 1ncl&did In 'U.S, national " 
anpToyets' pre-asslgniTient languagi Instruction, .Clearly tht aim 
of this Instruction is to provide Qbly tl^i'most elementiiry sur- 

vivil Ifvtl capabntty In those 100 or sd hours to eas« the Initial 

■ , / ■ '-^ ■ ■ ' " 

shoek of being transplanted to t foreign culture; all subst|nt1ve 
mattirs (I.e., those relating to the job) will be handled 1n 
En|l1sh, 

There are enough Individuals' einployid by U.S, corporations, 

.. • / . ■ ' . ■ 

howeven, who possess sufficient foreign, language capabllfty to 

' ' ■ ' /' - '■ ■ 

handle most companies' translation 'and Interpreting requlren.ents. 

Many of these employees are natlvi speakers of English whose aca^ 
dernlc training has equipped than with a fi^ktgh] language capabnity. 
Because of the sporadic and usually short^erm nature- of transla- ' 
tlon and interpreting requ1raiients» most'lompanles are able to meet 
these requlranents with smriloyees.^whpse main Job 1s tn a non-lan- 
guage area. Most of thr translation from a -foreign language Into 
English invol^^es correspondence, while promot'lon?! literature and 
advertising constitute thi greatest amount of translation from 
English into a foreign language, pere is, however, only a limited 
requiriment for Interpreters' sarvjices, sfnce most om1 communica- , 
tions are transacted in English, Where Interpreters are needed, 
they are required prlmartly for matters Involving proftsslonal and 
technical uses of language and for top-level negotiatlorts, rather j 
than for social occasions or day-to-day operations. Where In-house 

Iff 



capablHty 1s"not adtquatt to meet requlrtments, companlis genirany 
turn to commtrclaT agencies or Rrlvate Individuals outside the com- 
pany. ' Only farely art Individuals imployed by companies to deal 
With foreign language matters as their primary Job, 

U.S. corporations are copltted to a far greater ajcteht to 
language training for non-U, S. national employees than they are for 
U.S. nationals going aferosd to work. Although this training is 
also, for the most part, performed under contract with a CQfrmerclal 
language teaching organfMtion, the imount of| training provided is 
considerably ^more (often requiring several months and not Infre- 
quently in the vielnity of a year or more'') than the 100 or so hours 
generally allotted to the U.S. -national businessperson. Training 
is generally mpre formal, orgariiMd into cVasses r|ther than* per- 
formed on an Individual basis. It often Includes a special purpose 
component, and it Is generally integratid with tech'nleal ar orcu-., 
pational training. Language training Is overwhelmingly In English, 
and Is overv/helmingly job-oriented. - 'A broader spectrum of employees 
receives language iralning overseas than in the United 'Hate's, too: 
in general U.S.. nationals sent abroad are limtted to middla and 
upper ilevel management, while In %h^ host country Itself , t«chn1- 
clans, laborers, and cler1ca|I and administrative personnel are also 
candidates for training. ' . 

/English is generally the: language in which technical 
training Is gUm to non-U, S. ^national tmployees ovirseaSi and 
pearly fiO.pifCint of fesponding companlis do conduct tichntcal ot 
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occupational training. Ovir half tht companies which provide tich- 
nlcal training also provide English language training. Because 
English is thi language of the parent corporation, because company - 
correspondenci, materials, manuals, publications, documentation, 
and training appear originally In English, and because in some 
fields {aviation, for example^ English Is the international, lan- 
guage of communication, training individuals to handle job-related 
matarials and communication dirtctly In the source language is 
definitely more efficient and cost-effective than attempting to 
translate massive amounts of printtd matter or to train sufficient 
numbers of host country nationals and/or U.S. nationals to provide' 
technical training in the host country language. Not only 1s the 
translation/training effort itself a monumental and almost impos- 
sible task, but in addition it often requires the creation or bor- 
rowing of a new lexicon and totally new concepts In the trainees' 
native language. ' ' 

Perhaps most revealing of all in this study was the number 
of companies (nearly two-thirds) which indicated that language 
training had played no role In the planning of their overseas 
operations. Moreover, mdst companies feel that their inter- 
national businsss is not hindered by language problems, nor do 
they perceive any significant problems in their overseas language 
training programs. Some respondtnts did, however, acknowledge 
cofflmunlcatlon difficulties In inttrnational business dealings, 
and insufficient time allotted for language training overseas.' 



Thty also frankly recognize that "ideally" their imployees and 
reprtsintatlvis abroad would speak the local language and would 
be culturally sophisticated in the foreign environment. Many 
therefore rely on local nationals who know English or on native 
speakers of the various languages in question already in their 
employ to solve their languafft-and culture problems. To train 
Americans adequately to deal in a foreign language and a foreign 
culture would require more time, money, and effort than most 
corporations or individuals art apparently willing to expend. 

The corporate view of foreign language capability and 
training seems essentially to be that they are commodities to be 
purchased as needed but that otherwise thty do not merit having 
undue time or attention spent on them. As a commodity, though, 
language training should be subject to the same' rigorous evalua- 
tidn standards and monitoring criteria as are other phases of 
companies' contracted or subcontracted operations. To assume 
that language training is only>an 'incidental component of an 
overseas venture is very risky and can lead to the waste of untold 
amounts of time and money. 

Assumptions 

The validity of the five assumptions implicit In the study 
and in the design of the questionnaire was in effect tested and 
Inferrad from the responses to the qutstionnaire, Thost assump« 
tions were I 
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(1) That languagt matters and lahguagt training art 
legitimate concerns of U.S. corporations doing business abroad. 

(2) That corporations recognize tha problem areas 1n 
conducting language training programs and consider participation, 
in the study and receiving n report of results highly beneficial 
to the attainment of their goals. ' 

(3) That LSP (Languages for Special Purposes) training 
figures prominently in corporate overseas language programs and 
Is a major concern of program planners and designers. 

i- . (4) That the questionnaire would be an adequate means 

by which to gather data for the study. 

(5) That the response rate on this questionnaire would 
be adequate to provide meaningful and significant information and 
to draw valid conclusions. 

Assumptions (4) and (5) proved to be valid, and assumptions 
) (3), (2), and (1) proved to be only partially valid. 

Assumptions (4) and (5) were clearly valid. Corporate 
cooperation was high, in terms of questionnaire response rate, 
completeness of responses to include comments and observations, 
! candor of responses, and desire to receive the summary of results. 
j The response rate on the questionnaire, 68,9 percent overall (70 
I percent of which were completed sufficiently to be tabulated, 
; and the other 30 percent of which revealed reasons for companies' 
/ non-participation In the study) was Indeed sufficient to provide 
^ meaningful and significant information and to draw valid conclusions. 

ERIC 
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Ccmpanles' excenent cooperation, particularly in view 
of the basic undtrlying lack of concern for foreign language 
proficiency and training reflected In some of the responses, may be 
accounted for by the following explanations, either Individually 
or In combination* 

(l) Corporations feel that their foreign language policies 
and training programs are sound and effective, and they are not 
sensitive about making them public. Most respondents made no 
attempt to remain anonymous, and many Indicated that they would 
be glad to provide further information or discuss their responses 
In detail at any time, ' 

(Z) Companies feel an obligation to support academic 
research and they cooperate with requests for informstlon when- 
ever possible. Such cooperation Is, after all, a significant 
and positive public relations effort. 

(3) .Corporations are genuinely curious about what other 
firms are doing 1n.,the area of language training. They may be 
doubtful as to the soundness of their present policies or they 
may be seeking information (or corroboration!) before entering 
new and uncharted territory/ One respondent declined to complefa 
the questionnaire, saying that since his company was Just entering 
the fnternatlonal market, his responses might skew the results 
of the study. He did, however, request a copy of the summary, 
conmentlng that his firm knew it would soon need to become 
Involved in language training programs, and that he wished to 

ERIC 
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; procesd from as enlightened and informed a perspective as possible, 
' Assumption (3) g that LSP training figures prominently In 

corporate overseas language programs and Is a major concern of 
program planners and designers, has proved to be only partially 
valid in programs for non-U.S. nationals and essentially invalid 
in programs for U.S, nationals going abroad. Corporations, as 
evidenced by the low priority, which language training and language 
matters in general receive, do not seem to be aware of the poten- 
tial benefits of LSP training to the effectiveness of their 
programs. Appreciation for the various registers and styles of 
language and the possibility of training to specified proficiency 
levels within specific functional areas could significantly enhance 
corporata language training programs. The Ameriaan corporati 
prtsance abroad smorgovirt appaars to have much higher standards 
for those learning English than for those U,S, nationals learning 
a foreign languaga: non-native speakers of English are expected 
to control a far greattr range of English than native speakers 
of English are of a foreign language, English Is somehow regarded 
as the "ultimate" languagei representing as it does much of the 
scltntlfiCt technological » and economic power of the worldi and its 
^ native speakers seem to expect nothing short of total fluency of 
Its students. 

Assumption (2) was, for the most part, validi although 
corporations cannot be said generally to "recognize probltm areas 
in conducting language training programs *" The overwhelming 



rellanct on contractors to provide training as will as the lack of 
concern at corporate headquarters in many Instances for language 
^ matters Indicates a preference for simply not getting Involved with 
the Issue. That corporations "will consider participation 1n the 
study and receiving a report of results highly beneficial to the 
attainment of their goals" can be assumed from the Interest shown 

i 

In the study by the number and quality of responses. 

Assumption (1) was not valid for all companies contacted, 
as a number of the non-respondents Indicated, nor was It necessarily 
valid for all responding companies, as some Indicated explicitly 
and as others expressed through the nature of their responses. 
Companies' exposure to the questionnaire and to the summary sent 
to them, however, have at least provided an awareness of these 
areas and a few suggestions for ways to cope with them, 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 

The solution to the language problem In the corporate world 
is neither simple nor readilj^ forthcoming, yet there are some 
encouraging movemehts and trends beginning to emerge. For Ameri- 
cans going, abroad to work, the Interdisciplinary programs now 
being adopted in many schools, colleges, and universities in which 
a foreign language is combined with another field of study, often 
managwnent;" 'business, or engineering, appears most encouraging. 
By treating a language capability as an ancillary skill, some 
foreign language departments are preparing students much more 
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realistically for the world of work which they will tnrounter after 
graduation. This view is far froni universally accepted, however, 
and it will have to become much more widespread than it is now in . 
order to have significant impact. 

The importance of language and cultural training to the 
success qf international business and to effective communication 
in general, although citud frequently in the literature of the 
disciplines of both foreign languages and business, seems to surfacu 
in only a cursory fashion in the present-day U.S. multinational 
business environment. Moreover, since the value of this training 
is difficult to demonstrate empirically, companiii are not likely 
to radically alter their present policies as long as they regard 
their current revenues as acceptable. Pleas to the business com- 
munity from the language profession to devote more time and 
resources to language training are apt largely to be ignored 
unless companies are convinced that additional foreign language 
training will significantly enhance their marketing potential. 
Yet the emergence of dually trained businesspeople from the new 
noniftraditlonal academic curricula may help to Improve the image, 
the profits, and the effectiveness of day-to-day operations of 
American businesses operating abroad. Companies appear to be 
receptive to the idea of hiring "language-plus" grained people, 
since they acknowledge that they are not without coimiuni cation 
problems in the international arena while at the same time they 
require technical/professional expertise as the primary criterion 
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for an overseas pplgnmint. Perhaps ovtr time the new currlcular 
offtrlngs w!m hblp product a more astute, aware, and empathetic ' 
American buslne^sperson. 

This approach win not, however, apply In all cases becausi 
of the high mptinity of many International buslnesspeople. A per- 
son may spend a year or two In a number of countries and totally 
dl spa rat^. language areas throughout his career, making language 
mastery/for each location an Impossibility, except for the rarest 
Individual. The addition of high level language and area special- 
ists to the International staff would seem to be a viable alterna- 
/tlve In cases where language, cultural, and technical expertise 
cannot be. combined In a single Individual. Such Individuals should 
be equal In stature and responsibility to the technleaT specialist 
member of the, team and not just a staff Interprtter/translator, 
This specialist should be more than an advisor or someone to be 
consulted occasionally; rather he should occupy a central role 
In planning and then in operating the overseas venture. The 
additional cost of such Individuals should be more than compen- 
sated by the more positive Image the company presents, by addi- 
tional business revenues* and by a reduction of delays, conflicts, 
and misguided operations. Robinson (1973) suggests teams composed 
of two capable e) jcutlves— one American and one foreign, but the 
presence of an ^erican who has made the effort to learn the 
foreign language and who truly understands the host culture would 
seem more Impressive and more effective than the all too frequent 
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casi of the American being dependent on an Eng11sh-sptak1ng host 
country national. An additional advantagt to having an Amtrican 
cultural sptciallst 1s that hi Is truly part of the conipany team 
from thi iarllest stagas of the venture, Inman and LoBello (1975) 
propoii task groups composid of an organizational development ^ 
sptciallst; a Wistern host country cultural spiclallsti fluent In 
thi host country languagei and host country counterparts to the 
full range of foreign advisers brought 1n to start up an operatldn. 

Language and cultural training specialists can be of great 
value t too. In plannlngt deslgntng, and Implementing language 
training programs fcr local national employei^s In their own coun- 
tries* These Individuals need to be educated and eKperlenced In 
Icinguage training^ including LSP considerations , and must be fully 
capable of directing/coordinating the training programs or of 
monitoring and evaluating contractor performancej if training Is 
contracted with an outside organisation* Thtf excuse given by 
some companies that "no one knows anything about U" (I*©,, Ian* 
guage training) Is unacceptable and highly detrimental to the 
timely accornni Is hment of corporate goals and missions,^ Some 
cpmpanies, ips learning from the e)(per1ences of others, have 
included developers and coordinators of fairly extensive and 
sophisticated language training programs In even the Initial 
phases of their overseas operations* Others have plunged In 
headlong only still to be redeveloping basic programs years 
later. The Importance of adequate and enlightened planning 
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cannot be stressed enough, along with a thorough assessment of 

,' r 
■ ,^ 

employee Job-related language and technical training nttds. To 
Issue the blanket edict that "all our employiis must speak 
English" Is na've and Irresponsible: specific naids can be 
dttermlntd and narrowtd and then taught much more efficiently than 
by subjecting everyoni to a general purpose language course which 
is time-consuming, often of Jimlted interest, and usually of 
minimal value on the Job. Because English language skills are 
the foundation on which subsequent training is based, their 
importance to the success of an overseas training commitment 
cannot be, overemphasizid. 

V I RECOMMENDATIONS, FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

V The present study has establlshid a basal int. which future 
studibs can update and expand upon* Of great value to follow 
this '^tudy would be In-dtpth case studlts of a number of Indi- 
vlduaj^ programs t not only 1n the corporate sphere but among 

i 

government agencleSt non-profit Institutions and organlzationss 
schools and unlversltlii, and cormterclal languagi teaching 
organizations as well* Since overall program efftctiviness 
cannot be assessed In detail sdaquately through mailed ques- 
tlonnal rt surveys t program and language policy evaluation 
should bt a central featurt of substquent research • Such studies 
would require on-site visits and exterislve analysis of training 




datal, and would idtally tncempass training programs for U.S. 



be one similar to tht present one but focused on forelgn-hiad- 
quartered InttrnatlonaT corporations. Such a study would make 
possible contrasts and comparisons In philosophies, practices, 
and program requirements which would be enlightening Indeed, The 
sample of companies selected for study should include a cross- 
section of company categories as well as headquarters locations 
so as to offer as complete a picture as possible. Perhaps separate 
studies by country of headquarters would allow for more thorough 
(treatment. • 

Another study related to the matter of corporate language 
training but encompassing other areas of management, politics, 
and intercultural cormunications studies as well wouT'd be a study 
of business failures In various countries. Such businesses would, 
of course, be limited to those, with International sponsorship or 
at least Involvement. Research of this type would have to be done 
by the case study approach since unearthing details of past com- 
pany policies and operations is sure to be piinstaking, demanding, 
and time-consuming. As an example of the types of situations 
meriting Investigation, an Iranian business consultant once 
observed that productivity In plants started up with the assist- 
ance of foreign (not only U.S.) advisers drops significantly as 




Another type of study of value and of high Interest would 




soon as the advjsers leave. This situation surely is nt^t unique 
to Iran and bears examination for trends In Intercultural conmunl- 
catlons problims, planning shortcomings, and training Inadequacies, 

CONCLUSION 

In this .study characttrl sties 'tf the languagi training 
programs and policies of U.S. corporations doing business abroad 
have been described. Company attitudes and philosophies con- 
cerning language and language training for different nationalities 
and classifications of employees have also beeh inferred from the 
reported data. Overall, a foreign language proficiency setms to 
be much more important for non-U. S. national employees than for 
U.S. -national employees. 

This study Is of value to language majors » language 
teaching professionals, and to the international busi'rie'ss com-, 
^munlty. Employment opportunities In the business world for a 
pei^son proficient In one or more foreign languages are avallabli, 
in general, only if that person also possesses a capability In 
another field which Is more directly bus1ness*'^r technlcally- 
{orlented. Foreign language educators, knowing this to be the 
<^ase and cognizant, too, of the fairly level (lor only modestly 
Irtcreasing) need for foreign language teachers (according to 
enWllment statistics reported by Scully [1978]^, haOe an obliga- ' 
tio^ to point out to thilr students the realities of the working 
world and career choices and to attempt to modify course offerings 
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and curricula accordingly. Thi benefits of "language-plus" 
trained employees to. Internitlonany-orlented business and Industry 
should be dbvlous. By accommodating Itself to real -world require-,, 
mtnts^ the language teaching profession may be able to play a role 
In expanding corporate concern for the linguistic and cultural 
aspects of doing business abroad. 
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■ . ■ . ■'■ NOTES 

^Comment by the contracting offlcsi- about a U.S. corporate 
effort 1n Iran; Novtmbgr, 1976. 

2 

Private conversation} Tthran, ,Iran, April , 1S7S. ., 
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APPENDIX A 



CO¥£R LETTERS ACCOMPANYING QUESTIONNAIRE, 



PILOT AND MAIN STUDIES • 
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mtat aspaots of lanfuaf a ts ^lstfig peo^^» f©^ govaiam^ and ao^osate 
asplo^es ^ih la the IMited Statii aad abroadi 

You^ ooatrihiitioas mm vital to tha aaoo^s of tMa study, aad yom 
raply will ha held la ahsoluta eoiffl4^oet 'iom mist^oe in ooffiplrtiaf 
Mid t^ nrnl n$ tha wloaad quastiomH^ la ^rtttly a^^lattd* 



David DaCamp - / 
, Si^a^fialng F^fissof 



Joha G. Bocdia 
SiMoto^ 



iQdlosuafas 




rm ummmrY of tolas at Aum^ 

FOR1I6N LANatlA€5 IDUCAflaH eiHTlE 
AUiTlH, TI%Ai 78712 



My ddcteial dlssertatlsa for the Fq^J^ L^^iaifa idiMttQQ GiBt«r - 
,at thd Uaiv^lty gf f tssa at Aistia im JA'^estlgate the fe^il^ las- 
ftaaf© na#da and tmlniag ptof^Ms of % muoher of Uii* eotpeimtions Aaiag 
biiaijioss ib^ad« Tha oorporatlonj inaludad iji the study h&ve heen 
selected for their ^ersatloMl reptrtitiona lAd for their ability to 
w^km % a ignif ioaat oofttributios to e iiBr^ey^of this t^e. Will you please 
take a fsv Mnutgs to eoi^late the woloaed quest ioms&ire sod return it 
in the self -^addressed i past^e^psid envelope . ^ - 

The InfosDatlon ohtjilsed torn the asaplsted tiuestioimires idll be 
valuable to both the buslneaa aM IsBfusfa teaohii^ p^feasioBs* ^ot 
oaly 1^11 the study deso^he the cwreat □orporste language use asd 
fuaft t mini j ag situation * ^t it ^© provide iadicatlon of the 
dire^ioiia tihioh asadefflio langu^e.pro^Ms should t^e is order to be 
of makiaua benefit to oorpoAte students vd tsployers alike # 

Thank you very aueh for yoiff Idad sooperatloSi AH replies will be 
held in at^otest oonfidenodf although I Kill be ^ glad to s^d a susna^ 
of rdseareh results to all who wish to reoelve it* I look forward to 
raoeivisg your oo^lettd questionnaire in the a^rt leve^l teyi * 

; S^o^ely ye^^. 



K^^Mtte Xnmaa 
i60J f eo^ Strset 
□eomtowi i T^M 78126 ' 
(512) 863^3685 



^elosi^re 



APPENDIX B 
PILOT VERSION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



TW FOmGH UmiMsM NMDS OP tJ,S. QO^RiOTONS 

Donw BUiiHiis abhq^ 



Wtas© a©tt that thij qu^tloanal^ soBslrfca ot fom parts 
Part I Gsat^&l lafeimtlQa 

Fart II Fa^tifB laafUEgt T^sialBg'fQ^ tJ»i, Hatlsaali 

Part in T«^liitiQa and Itttti^wtiaf 

Part IV LAafUaft Tmlatof for Non^J.S* Hatlesals 



Part I , _3mfi9ml laf oreatlo n 

^ ^ : ^ .4 , . 

1 i Htaat pESvidi the Staadart ladustrial Olaaslii^atloa eodn wM^oh 



2i What is the app^xijmte of yoi^ asi^aay' is t^aa of 

fi^ioggga aad aim^i gi^f gauge f 

$1-10 ailliQa 

™= lOlHiOOO ^ ■ 410^100 mlUlQa ^ 

1,001<Q,000 $100-500 aiUlQa 

™= 10,001-50,000 ^ $500 adiiioa - $1 bmiea 

^ . 50,001-100,000 $1<0 wfiioa 

- M©^ tta 100,000 Kq^ thiai $10 bUliss 

3* kff^^dmtsly tfhat peresitaft of yiQw □onpaayU total bua^tss ii 
doMstie, and tihat pticeataf© festlfa? 

Dofieatlc ^ ^ 

100 % 

^. in what anas of the irorld is yo-^v eemptty Rot# do^ the ^tataat 
anieimt sf lattaatlsa^ ^lissj?^^? (pltaae iinfc the foneirtnf areas 
I though S, 1 btlnf the a^ uitn the la^mt della^ vQlume and 8 
hiiag th» isaUest. If ae il^iflaiat huaiaess la b%iag dsaa la an 
a^ia, please do a©t ^mk It.) 

- Qanada 

" Oifttml aad South ^meriea 

- Astern itropa and the io^et Union 
' Middle Sa^ 

^^^^ Af^ea 
ladU 



pMt il, '^ aTMiiffw Ta flgUMt Tgajjd^ fog U.j KatiQnala 



mtoad? (flwe wale itf ortt^ of i^rt^e©, A being tha iBait Ispertant 
. isd I tha laaat IflEpo^ut.) 

. f aehsleia abtLlty 

- Ability t© &d&pt to flaw ^vlisniE^t 

- - ^avisud ©Taantits s^e^see 

btha^ (spaelft) 

2f What typa(s) ef tmatog d© ^ur ea^^'i tJ,a, tstployaes ^alvs 
bafora thay ^a laat atoad to Horfi? (^iis^fe ^ nuuay as a^ly.) 

ftehiiie^ 

M&aif a^ial 

Other (ipaefjy) ^ 
. ^onm ^ 



3* ^Hmt' la the Ifiiguaga pollsy of your eottpsay for US* oatiQsala aant 
, abroad? (Flaasa ehaek the a^oprlsta hoxta la th^ ctort below*} 





Forelga Ijmf^^e fefieieaey 




Riqulrad 


Kot ' 
Ha^ulred 


S^l^blt 


1 He official 
1 polisy 


All sfl^loyaaa 










Key penaiael only 
(u]^er Itval wms4^mmt) 










Middle sanmf aaa^ only 










Teet^Qlana oiily 










Inatrueto^ only 










Clarlsalp adMinlst^tlve 
paraoimal omly 











i If a foreign laasyafs profisiaaey M requtosd , da^ae of profloianey 

does yom □omp^y d^i^d? (f lease shsok th% ' ^jjir^rlate boxes la the 
ehart below «) ' _ — . -. ... ' _. . _ . 





L^el of WQTmim I^aiu^a f^ftel^v 




Tot^ Auanoy, 

to li^luda 
taetelgal aMs 


Varldng 
teeiml^ai or 
^^f^loaal 
. taoWlyd^ 


HlnlsuA 
€ @aTe^at lonal 
ability 


Key pana^al 








Hlddla msagaia^t 








Taslmlolana 








Instruston 








Qlarl€oa« admln^ 
Ijt^tlve lersonsai 
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**Qu#rtl©aa J the^u^ 11 with ageagairo qt deatmbla f Qjgaiim . taw ^ ft ia^^ 

^gjig^a fsf UtS« sist ^brsmd. If thtaa qutstlons d© sot ^pflj 

. tl yew eoi^yiy, pisast tuiB dinatly te Qutrtlei: 12 on paft 3* 

5* If ft fo^lfs Iftfgiagt pt^fi€i@iio7 fof y^t^ eoifiaf'i U«i« national 
mmplQYBwm ssat ab^e&d ia €3l^idia?9d ddslxmMa nae^sl^y is it 

iBplo^a fi^f iaiest boeausa ef £W4y M8€@i&ti(^i ulth tht 
langnigt 

- ^iploytf pv©f idlest b^mns Qf p^Q^ ieheel ailitii^ ts^Msf 
. - Qof^mj pEQvldti insticBction ©n e©^^y tlsi© qt ©sploytt tlM 

Qoi^ffly ^tqi^toss ^loye« t© obtajji ata^a^^ ljiat£uetl©a ©a 
Qm tiffls 

^l©y©e has lamsd laJigtagt vrhila Uvlj^ ate^d praviQuslf 

6* If y©ur as^iuiy p^vldaa tha iaatsustisnff toir la tl?^ t^daii^ d©a#? 

- Ia-h©ia«i laagiiaga ia^tCTist©^ m hi^ad ^ tha ©oi^^ 
^^^^^ Ia-h©uaai iaatruet©^ mm ©e^aay aif Isysts wlMsa saia J©b 
is ia a aea^laaiuaga taaohiag avaa ^ ' 

- _ _- Ggatmetad irlth a laaiva^ity or othar pyhli© atoatioaal 

iastltutioa (pleaaa apaeif^ by mmm) ■ . . 

Coatsaotad with a priLvstay ©©^m^ii4 laa^is^a taadhiag 

©£fi£ii^tioa (pi ass a apaali^ by aiJ&t) /. 
Othar (apaei^) " " ~ \ 

^7,* Wha^ ia tha tzaiaiaf gmmm^^ pa^©m#d? 

^ la tha Itait^ Statas 

_'_L _ la tha feifa^ Qow^Tf 
_ _ __ _ In a thlBi ©Qurti^ 

A©tyal ij^ruetioa takta plasa 

^ at tha ©fflea or plant 

■ at the prariisa ©f tha ©ottfcraet©^ ©^ stha^ teachaa: 

" at aiitpl©yaaa' hemaa 

' at a usi vanity qw pub3i.a t©h©Ql 

■■_ _ ■ oth^ (apael^) - - - 

9* Whaa dsaa tha t^iaiag take p3J^e? 
-_ _ _- Di^dJPg rtgulaaf ^eriiiaf hsias 

■- Oa aji^l©y^aa' tlaai i.a^f ImQh hoim, avtais^i waafc aads 

10 « What is tha avariga laafth ©f aarplsyea laaguaga t^^iijjtg? (yiaasa 
fill ia tha a^£©p£lata bliAki idth a^hatis) 

heiCT pa» day 

. heiM par tfaak 
wa^ca 

^ntha 



lis jp© tha U.dt aatisaal ^^loyaas ©f y©uf ©©spiay raativa lay i^ti^tiaa 
in liffiftmfa fo^ ip^i^ py^p©saa? (Wot aia^la, Ajabl© for the bi^toasi- 
iBiin» Gtimaa f©!' tha eh@^t» ?©rtyfu^a for the •laatri.eal aaglnais) 

Yaa ' 

No 
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12* Whiah l^gusfas M o^^xtntly Mat studied ^ yetir ee^any'a U.S. 
aatioB&l a^loyaes? (Pltaae la ordtr with 1 baisf the l^uafe 
tha flest studiid. Laava luiguafas aet itudiad bla^,) 
Azabic 
_ Ghisaaa 
l^^eh 
^— -_- O^^MS 
- Ofeak 

• J&panaaa 

f e^i^ ' 
fbrtuguaaa 

• SuaiiaB 
-_■ Spaal^h 

" Otha^ (spaeify) _ 

i3t Afa thara sona iMas of tha we^ld wha^i yaur aaa^ay faali that a 
fow^im l^gy^t ^fieitney {qt its U J , aatl^aal a#le^ai is 
i&a^a ii^rtast thaji in othac ^^yt 

, Tas 

^ M© 

lop, pleaaa tha f QllQKiac ai^as » irtth 1 bai^ tha neat iapertant 
ind 8 the laait ii^ertant . ^^^^ 

_______ _ Cmm^ 

- Oafttval aad Sm^" Amartoa 

WastaEa ito©^ 
- -_ ia^eHi iirape and tha Sa'vltt Ifaioa 
. -_ • . Middle East 
-__ ^ A^ica 
_ India 
ito ^tat 

i^. Kqw tte the l^uafe aspeata of mst of yqu^ aa^^'i irte^^tioaal 



In the 
U.S. 


Abi^ad 








U.S. aatieaals apeak the fo^i^ i^gna^ 






Fo^i@3 agirtarti lad raprasentatives apeak ^fliah 






tstai'pi*et#Ea .sm hizad by yot^ daapany 






lrte3^p^©fs aa^ hired by the fareigB eentaat 



Do yeu faal that the iat^roti©^ ^aata ©f s^u^ eec^^'s buatoaas 
ara hindared ia my ny by Ijinguafa p^blama? 

fee 

, ^ No 

If Yea t pleaaa desartber 



laoEa apaea is r^ui^edp please eentimia on the last pafe.X 



I * Whleh of th© f aUowlBf typss of doaumtata do^ your eofl^ay rf^.i^a-rlY 
(i.i.i^t liist bae 5iquir©mtBt aoath) have tMialated? (5l#^© 
eh^k all a^gepglat© tioggei la tha belaif.) 



I^B a fQT%i^ 

Ttangiiift lota 


Itea ^liah 




















P^i^tlonal litraipti^ip adverfclali^ 






Jourail pxofdssia^ asrtlel^ 












InatsiiatlaB^ aiptsd^^ 






Oth©^ (sp©giftr) _ _ 






Qths^ Cspealftr) . 






HiT© no ^qui^iii©£rk3 fo^ tianalatign 



2* la tmat ^iaeai laeatlona do^ yaus es^isatlea ff©aulr© th© ©©iTlaaa 
af laterp^arat 



_ Ovfisseas 

^ la th© Otaltad Statta 

lath ay'©rs©6a 3ji th© United Statoi 

- - - N@ inttsp^©3^ £©qtjdS9d 

3* If na iat©?pn&9i3 ar© i^sqtUj^f Is It b©aiii3© 

^^^^ aU. partiis lavalv©d ip©ak fflafllah? 

all partiis iavel^od sp^ th© fQmim lasguac©? 

^. Fqt ^t purpoi©© m iat©^^^ aiided? (Cheak as -^y m ^pplyi) 
■ ■ Saeiali aKiv©^atianal n8©da 

ftfofiasiania, ttehai^ l^igtag© (e.g., msatia^ qt eeafareaaea) 

Top-l#v©l a©getiatiea3 

- — __ I3a±ly apemtlaaa 

5 • Haw da©a you^ Qow^mf neet Ita r^ulres©ats f aar t^salatlag and 
lat©ip£©ti^? (fleas© ah^fc all that ajf ly fa^ ©aab aategaEy*) 
fraaa- Iat©r« 

- Ma-tia© tiB^lay©©© Mhsa© prtai^ Jah Is h&adjiag 

fa£©l^ la^ifiMf© wtt©r3 f 

- ■ - -_ -_ GaiB^aiiy ©ii^layets .iriias© aala jah Is la a aaa*laaguag© 

-^=ip, Caaaeseial tMialatiaa/iat©Ep^iag ag«aey 

ft^mt© prafeaslaa&l ttiBstotoff/l^t©^i^©^ 
— ^ . ^vat© iadlvldtial irti© feei® th© lta^isf©3 la quiatian 

-- iahaal qt imivf^ity 

P^^ded by ath^ pJWy la the aatt©? 
— , _- -■ Other (ipeol^) 
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6» Whleh fQTmim a^m involved mst la t^malstioa and lat#r* 

pimtlBf fQT TQVm esfl^My? (Pleast mok the Uagijaf djiT^lvad la 
saeh eategory bt^aJjig with 1 ^ tlmt sort =us©d* Da set 
lanfuaf^ idU^sh set ustdi) 



f WIS* ImtfiT^ 



Chinas 

f^«ieh 

Ftnlaa 
Pert 1^81 a 

ipaalih 



7* Does yoi^ osapany ea^lay pmons In tha toltad i tat as wtois priaasy 
job Is d^Llinf with fortlgs lamfuage matters?" 



Ho 



If YeS i thtae l^dlvlduala 

- axpeita prtmarlly la oae or mon f orei^ ^aafu^esl 
_ _-: aaeperts psimrtJ^y la tsohaioal aelda aad^^^asiirily 



la fQTmiffx laa^mges 



How haTQ ths t^loyess la ^uestloa 7 att^^ thair 
pioflel^ey? 

PtESOaal or fa^ly □©atacta 

- ^oadaala seheol o^ mlvs^lty) imi^Mg 

Mmta^ aeheol or iamtltutf >^ 

LLriMg abroad 
_ — _ Soaaerolal laagmfe tiaehi^ o^palg^tfaa 

/- f » ln lng pi^vld^ by you^ os^aay « 



Fart IVt iMgua^a/faalalai^ for Non^.S. Eamloyiiea 

1 . Dats ym^ eospany Lnoludt voeatlaaal or t#oteloaI ts^laf pm^mm 
faff aoa^U.S. amployt^ m part af its ovtrsaaa opa^tlaas? 

^ Yis 

" !ra 

IfTtg, please ipeelfy the aavrnt^ei! whaffs tMs t^alsijae Is p^ond^i 
\ If ya , please ttsa to page 12, 



17 



- Native 1ftTigTiffge(§) sf tha rludtnts 

Why ^ yow eeapiny ehees© tht laapAage It did m the l^iguafa In 
widch t@ eoaduet ttetmte^ tralaiBf? 



Is laafTjag e tmlaiflg fei aen-U,S* natisBsli a ao^an^t of isy of 
y©u^ eoa^aay's vaeatlenal or teehnieal t^ajslag jwsg^Mi? 

, No 



If pltast ipeolfy la the ehttt belQW the eo^trtis ^d ths 
langijag ea whloh §m taught • 







_ Goimtry 




_ Other Cswsl^) 

































Koir many lanfuaga traini^ p^g»ni for msn^U.S* e^lsye^ does 
?otaf eoapany operate (slthir Is^house qt by qontu^} areund 
the werldt -- . _ In how sany dltf trait Qomtrieg? 



How sany aon^j.S! iaployets la^ly^ge tsajniBg -pigjOgiiaa arotmd 
the i*orld does jow cQtspmy suOTtrtly have? How does "th& soarpai^ 
with five years ago Cl9?Z) lad idth projeotlons fo^.iteet yea^ 
froa now (1960)*? (fltis# oheok the aro^oprtate Wxea la the ehart 
helow.) 





Gti^ent 


im 


1980 


1-100 








101-500 








501*1000 








1001-gOOO 








2001*^00 








Here than 5OOO 









-*Fb^ ftutitloBs 6 ttoufh 23 s If yeuaf cei^any op»t#s Imsfuaga t^^l^ 
l^gsimss at a auabttr of ^fft^^t iittsi and if tbaaa ^^mm 4ifft^ 
lifalfia^tly ftem ©th#yi It would iiost htlpftJ. If fQU qeiad 
^vidt ItfoimatlQis ©a aidlt^BAl sfasvts of p#per (or fmriAm d^eiiptivt 
Utimti^) ab©irt #4611 of thes# If this is ast p^sible, pla^s isltat 
oat lanjtmg f tgatBl^ pvs^M lAi dts^iibd it t 

6* The i^asiAtloa p^aidded in tht qLutrfcidiis Itlow appliss to - 

aU p3?aip!Bas_ 

" ©at (pleMt speal^ ^ leoatiea) ' 

7* tf whoa $n %h% mn-^U S ^ p#tsoBa©l bajj^ tsaiaed ^ yeisp ao^im^y 

^' By y^vm gaap^y dj^tqtly 

■ ■ By thi host f ovtmiaat 

: By a hoat natloa firm 

J Ptha^ (spteiiyj _ 

S# Is laafusfs tfaiai^ p^vidtd by your eoEpaay to aon*0,.S* 
amploysss? 

Yis ^ ^ 

" He - 
if No , ©a Khat basis mm idddvidiJals isltettd to 3f©aaiye trmiaiag? 

' ThsiJ* partlo^i^ Job 

LMifta^s aptityds test seora 
■_ " ^ivious Bngliflh tr^nisf 
" Lacfc of previoys mgXimh tsaiaiaf 
' " Oth^v (apecif^) ' ' - 

9* Hoif dots limgiiaft tmiaiag mesh with the t^taioal tmiaiJif Khioh 
yousf oompaay p^^vides*? 

tM^m^% tamiaiag is eoaduottd prtoff. to tfotaioal t g a ining 

--- Tartgiwf e tm iaiag is isot lepamte from taeM.o^ tmiaiaf i 

tht t^hnieal sabjiots §m tat^ht ia th# li^uaft ia qu^ioa 
J-. --- Laaftn^s training md ttoteisal ta^alaias ooi^uetM 

iimtiltaaeotislyi but as stpa^tt ooiirs^ 

10 i Whsrs is th© laagusgs ti^Laiaf perfo^aed? 

la the forsi^ ooaatry / 

" la the tjaitid States . . 
- ■■ tn a third aoutttsy (pleass speoi^ by name) _^ _ . 

11 • KoM is ths ti^iaiag ooaduat'^? 

t^'^ui^m^ by la^t^s teaohlag e^Loyees of you^ oottpaay 
I^M^JusSi l^Q:^ally ^ othe^ ii^loyees^oss mwk 
is ia 4 a^n»lw|uags twhiag a^a ' ^ 

Sy ooat^^ ^th a private p Qo^eroial laagtMige tsaoh^g 

orgiaisatloa (please ap^ify W aaise) ._ 

By a imivtrsity or other sahc^l (please sptoif^ by aass) 



-- - 3y a ailitary or goveraa^t l^guage sehool or iastltute 
Othtp'(speeify) _ 




12. If tht lia^iafs t^ainlsf pxQvid^ ^ jom aespaay is a^t^ttd vLth 
as Qirtside oa^alzatlaa* w#^q tht a^imt luid types of tm^iM^ %q 
ITOVlded ipeeiaad vrnw^ eli^ly la ths e^ttaat? 

13* ^ jrem ea^aay dsslt vlth mtm ttai qe# laafu&gs tuML^ag gOHtm^o^ 

IT© ' 
If tms u . 



1^. What va^itty of Usguags is taufht to yoi^ esia^^'s Zaaguigt tE^aing 
prefjaaa? 

_ Gtae^al saly ^ . ^ ^ 

- Both gtaiml and apealali^id 

15 • Vfhieh of the factoid ^tlw havt ^tta ustd bjr 7©u^ e&aip^^ to dettrfltos 
the" sotitQat of Ltofuagt tri^Mnfl (Chaek laaiiy 

1^^* ap«aifl§ ias#s Qf la2fiaf# ^id^ W «a^h ptsaea's Job 

(^•0*> Siadlgg tdab^loal assua^, aasgaglM tbt teX^hoiia, 
j-^^y^^ 4Qb**^li;t(rt Iteti^os, vfitifl^ bual£#i8 i«p©^a, ttc.) 
^» Isvel 9f laa^a^t wofieltfley »|iii£td (^^ a^espfcabla) 
fer ditch papoaU.Job Tl,©*, nUniml ttough 1?um wfessioml 
profloitaey) 

. ^9 fuiietlcinal i^ta Ista Khieh a ^^\miis.T 3q> -'t 

#leet3«lfai ia#Lat#risf, avia-Uefi laiat^^aB^yj ^^^.-^ ^e.) 

, pToftaslonaX i#vsl of a p«fiea»s jab Ci*rM ei:adeaa ' ' 

to ft4ff^n1^ititiy# to Ba^gorial) 

^iiaft langyajra t ^toto^ la pi^vldtd by o^^y f©^ aoa^U.i* 
mplQjeuSf whieh of tte feUeid^ b#st d^a^bti ifett lagteuetess? 

Tial5.e4 Xaa^jaiif tsi^shafs. satiTt mimk^ of iigilsti, 

hlied 3k th« L%±ted Stat as md amt abi^i^di hava m pi^l-- 
ciila^r teeteiaij. tjcptstlse 
^* '^^^e^ Sacliah ttaoh^ , Mt asetsai^riU^ 

of Ssflisbg^i^^ looallri so paarfei^uiitr taoimleal ^pa^isa 

: ^' . at^^arily t^iinad tofliih taaaha^s, btA fsati^a apaaka^ 

Qf ^g l i Ah, hl^ad loo^y (a.f*, dapittdaaia, itydaata, t^avaia^s) 
Taehmleal iocpa^g, aativa spaak^ig &f MglXmht ^ sot 
tsainad i^sp^ih teaoh«^ 

•* faohaloai k^^s. aativaa §f tha looal eemt^y, psefloiant 

in F^glla h bt£t aot tmlJiad ^Uah taaohass 
Otha^ (irpafify) 

17. Vhat eatago^ of Isflish isatsuetaa^ (tmm Quaatioa 16) mvli. '^w 
eojiqpaay eo^ldar idaal? (iFlaaaa lAdleata ths Im^^j* of yet^ce 

aheiot.) 



-ID. 



18. flsM your aeapany (er its langysft twlnim eost^aetw) emduat a 
ta^her tmtning pjfefgtji? 

™_ Ho . 

If i How Wf in^trustiom&l imteri&l^ ebtsined? (Ohtek aa &a apply.) 

^....^ MmMly air&il&blt eoama^ial n&t#iril&^ 

Ptveioped ^ & t^a ef aat^^la dBV«lopB«t ^trts 

rtt tofsth©^ as seadtd by SA^vldtiai tiaohra 

TmmlMiQm of ^l^iady devflop^ cesatsalal aatoLiWs 
Dth^, (ipeeify) ■ 

20* ittidiats ttstsd to dettESine ^try lavel qyaliifleatlena? 
^ Ko 

If Yta . what tm^i is ys«d? ' '_ 



21. Hew art stti4«ats ivilyated ts dit^Eain# thalr att lined pa^fieiMioy? 

^ V _ Da the Job perfo^ase© ■ 

-_■ j Intsrvlew 

see^g (giv# saae of tast) . 

' Qtht^ (spQoify) ' ■ ' - ■ " ■ - 

22* Ift^t is the avt^^t liE^*h of time i^ui^A to attain pjrofioleaoyf 
(flsase fUl ta§h blank with the a ppg^pri att nuabt^») 

- _ hoiM ptif d^ 

- l^isa psr we«k 

- — ■ ^iks 

- --_ ssonths ■ ' 

23* What la the teaehir^tudint i^tlo in a typioal olafS? (Chtok the 
, on© aea^it tht averaft.) 

iU . ^ ■ 

lilO 

^ ^ 1821 

ItJO ' 

2^. ^ you3r eospany tv^ atte^ed to adapt the liaguag© of tadh^teal 
aateElais t«i^oh aon^UpS-, ei^leyiti must uii by 3ijy.ting er limpilfyljBf 
vooahula^i lentanoo lenfthp atatanee typtt sto,? 

. I*s 

" " " "" no 

tf tes . h&i It %mm syesissful? 

. 

■ ' ^ No 

If gO i irtiy net? ■ 




I* What prebltffl a^as has yeu^ esi^ay ^tsl^etd with laagugg a t^mlali^ 
p3reg^» ovea^saa? (Ghtfk ils laaay ms aply ijid^ thea 3?aak ttost eheekad, 
Tilth 1 beiiis the seat sl^alfleiat, mi the Y^^^t aumbti the l#iat 
si^lflpaat.) ^ ^ ^ , o 

Cheek Itok . i 

' - Ke slinif least pEobltaa ^ % 

' - ■ Hst taoi^ tlat .QV#^ri4 1 la ttMi §f i^Bths 
iraeki^ foi laagyaf a ti^Msf 
• Not tegygh tiAe p#r day dswfetd te Xasfua^t ttaislsf 

^ ^ """ BifflcidLty hd^i^ aad ^t^lfltrif Inst^etQ^ 
^ ' -- Qvt^idJl budf rtii not @aough monay 

. FaeUdtlts aa^ aqtapmtat inadtq^te 

— « =^ Jl^eipllst pEObleas atong timliie ^ " 

--- "- loo^ itiidtnt attanteios 
_ - - " .Snahility to ellsisatt pooe p^fosilsf iMUlttd 

a ' ti!^^8^ the preg^ua 

iaad^mte ^jnguAg t |a^owaBe# at ooBplitlQii of 
tgntntng, . ' 
^— ^ ' SeliqtJ^,^ iultable laag^t twining oontiaato^ 
*^=^ tioeal ptfiltlaal situatlea ' 

^=-* - - OthtK (ipaai^) _ ^ ' _ 

* Whatsit did laB^u^s tyedJilflg pliy ia plagaiag tht ovmoas , 
spintloas of yoi^ aoi^iay? 

Goiialdai^ aoo^iJ^r ii^s inoiptloa of ytsfeiirij a^^yatily 
plaansd for U tam of tlaa and pmosaal raqujMd 

— - Goasid^fid naoessasy tmm laiaptloa of v^tiw#i aaoturt of 

\ t minln g aeadad uadirtstlmtifd - - 

-; , • Addad ^an, oownmioatl^ pwbiiffls^ d#v#lapad , aftar othe^ 

aspaita of .v^ttjg^' p^g^ai . ^ 

. HeMr Indioata If you3f aoi^^^y has bean la ooati^t .id.th isy of tha 
folloiri^ aaaooiatlonj^^o^. o^fgi^^tlosa sf^^p^jag laagi^a or la^uage 
tmlai^ aatttss. ^ (Qhaefc i« oa^ o apply* ) ^ 

Aae^oaa Counoll oa tha Taa^hlsg of Forii^ Language (aqTFL) 
AJia^oia Omdimta School of lateaa&tioaai Kiyas^asaat (Thimd^lrd) 
' Ama^oad tjamlators' Aiiaealation (AfA) 

Ajsooiatlon of f aaohfs^. of ^g^sh aa a iaaoad Laaguaga (^mt^ 

^ 1^ B^lits ^ , - 

' Tha Irttiah dotmoll 
' liaalsesa Goimoll for lBt«atlaaal Ufsdaritaadlng 
Oaatsr for Apfliad Idagidstloa (OAIj) ; 
Modam iJfflgisga Aia©ola*ioa (fOA) 

Ifatloaal Aaaoolitloa for for^^ Studai^ Affata (NA^a) 
Taaohe^ of.^Ush to Spaafcrti of Othar lA^n^igta. (TI^OL) ' ■ 



thi stwiJ.ts Of this atudy iid fill la th# tflfQEsatlaa tt^yaittd b^lQif, 
^ - - - ^ , TLtlf . 



mine Tov vwr huqk fos ttqi^ aaomAWOK, ir w tor to mm .ufY - 
^EsinDNAL coi^mTi BffiATOm Hom ym^AQETUimm fw^um 




APPENDIX C 



COVER LEnERS ACCOMPANYING PILOT AND MAIN 
STUDIES, FOUOW-UP MAILINGS 



rm vmvm3iTf of tixas at austw 

AUSTtttf rs%A% 78713 



nm^m of salectid U ,J * aetTowfelssa deli^ buBlnc. j atoi4 was seat to 
yow □©Eptny, Because of ^hi ifflf9:rUaei af thi^i atu^ to all thssa 
iJavol?«d with ths t^ma^f p^^^as and 3^,.^, '^^j ntedi of 'mth tht 
p]^mte g*^*tD? aad ths aeadtmie eemimit^i yeia* respsQst ptttleul«ly 
i ljgnlf ieaau Vill yeu pltaas tiJsi 4 fsw miautya to dsmplatt this quss- 
tlsnmlts aM rmtvm It 3^ tftt itae^ed, sslf-mdd^iiiid tsvalopt p^vided* 
A stcead espy of the questissndl^ Is ftsalosed fs^ yoi^ aeav^lene©* 

fMs studji autlifliid to tht eselJsid QQvew l^ttr lysd qutRtiemiaist j 
has the full taderseserA Qf ^hm fe^tlpi Lan^iafe IdtieatlQa Qwt#^ at TI i 
Uaive^sity T#Ji:as 4t Aus^la. rha rssta^har sQsdaetli^f th# itudy, 
Iteiijms Ep lajs^m, l/i a lh*Di eagdidat© is this depwtme^t* 

Ysur ecfenin"butlgni i^e vltiLl to tht suaasss sf this it tidy p and y©ur 
^if Ijr iflll held La sbsel«t« eonf idtnet « YquI' aislitisei' Goai^lttijig 
aad ritiOTi^f the questig^air© la |riatly appraclEted* 



THE UNiV^ITY Of TKAS AT AUSTIN 

WQKBIW LAHqUAQI IByCATlON CIMTSR 
AUSTIN, rwKAS jBjti 



S©v#ml Mteki a§Q a ^usitlonnairi isifcljig infQ™.ttea reading th© 
iQmtm Itn^UflCt n«#dji and t^niaf pw^ams gf a aiimbet af U,a* as^Qim- 
tloaa iotUf biji^gis atoad vag saiit te your asE^any, Beeausi the cQ^em- 
tioss iucludid In tMs study hEVa aD;'¥e^ lelgatsd fer thei^ IJitiEfiatiQn^ 
rtptrtatloiia and for thil^ ability siaks a sigsiifieaiit eeiitrf^birtlQa to a 
iW^er of thij typt, yois rtipenae ij... jj^lculwly ispoita«t * 

Ths lijfo^mtiori gbtaintd fi^an the eoj^lat^ tusitiorm^^ts will be tha 
baaia fo^ iPty dQtetpml dissairtatiDn for the Fo^gifn Lf^i^ij^ii Iduoattsa fl#iiter 
at Thi Uttiva^iiy of t%m% a+ Auitis* Th±^. atudy ^XL m% oaly disc^ts tha 
Qiroent eorpoiata la^^^ag© v ^d Ij^^mf e ti^iniJig sltuatlQa, biit it will 
also provide an S^diaatiau the dl^wfetons Httah aeadaals laaftaf s ptof^^an 
she old taks in □rttr to "ot of maxiaum baatflt ta □sa^mtt studietri r^d 
afltployra alike* 

A sacond quistloaiialr© aivi sta^td, iel£*adto©asad aavalopa are 
asalojtd for yois seavaaitnoe in raspondiaf * All rapiiii Kill b§ hold in 
strt^ittst oonfidinoti altheufh I /^ill-be glad to lead a suai^y of rtiea^eh 
rfai4ta tq all wh© ^rlih to ttcaiva It. I leek forwd ts riaeivlnf 
eospletad qutstlonmiri the nasct isveral days. 



Sine ©rely ygim i 



Malawi &« Inmn 
1605 ftaiOl Stri©t 
Gto^ita>m^ Tema 78626 



Ibclosura 




APPENDIX D 



NOTE ATTACHED TO qUESTIONNAIRE IN 
FOLLOW-UP MAILING, PILOT STUDY 

10/11/77 

Infoimatlon about your GoiapMy's 
IwguagQ -gTQgrmB and polio les la vital 
to thm ntse of this studye If for 
Eom© reason J however i you art imabla to 
respond TOiXld yr^^u ^Iji^ly cheok one of 
thei r ir .ifc low aiid return the q^uas-* 
tiomialw in the mvalop© provided. 

rhanh youi 

A * J* Jl Jt 

--¥'4 hav.i not respad.vi to the question- 
n^^ira beoause 

- - the InfoCTatlon reguaattd is not 
amllahla at e Quorate head* 
qmrtars 

- the info mat ion req^uesttd may not 
relfcaaed 

._ . there no time to respond 
Other 



APPENDIX E 

t 

REVISED VERSION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
USED IN THE MAIN STUDY 

Tm , . > 2 KOTS OP U.S* GOmfiA:tQNS 



^Please notm that tW,i ^uasttonnaajre asosiats Qf fot^ pttti i 
Fm^ I Omtv^ laf □nation 

Part ri fomim Laflfua&f l^lnij^ for tJ.St Nationsla 

Fa^ III Timftilation aad Infceiprttlsg 

Pazt IV Lissumft Tm^isg for Nen*U,i, HatloBali 



Part I * _ G^aaml .InfOCTg^tloa 

it Plsaae ladioEii yoiir eespasy's piimi^r larta of buslstis (or give 
tha 3tand»i Industrial ClaasiflQatiga aedt)i . . _ 

2i What Km the a^i^sdjiat^ sJ^q of your □empany ia tta^ of 
. 0<0a 4i*io aaUam 

. 101-1,000 iig^oo Miiiion 

, 1,001-10,000 $1€0*JOO laiUion 

10,001-50,000 $joo aUilon * $1 Qillloa 

. 50,001-100,000 $1*10 blllian 

Hers tims 100 ^000 " Morm thi^ $10 bUHoa 



Appro^jiattly what pa^etatagi of yot^ aoB^pany 'e total huslnta«. la 
doaestl^p isd what psreeiitage foreign? 

Dofttstlo ______ 

foreign __ 



la ^t arias of ff^-^^ ^qu^ goapaay now doing ths grsateat 
aaoimt of ^tiEja.. biisfjitis?-, (?lsas© mafc tht foUo^tni ^mm 

1 ttough 8, 1 bs^j^ the idth the li^^t dollar voluse and 8 
bei^ bhs i^llist* If no gl^ift^aBt buaintta I0 beinf don© to an 
fl«at pltasa do aot rmnK it.) 

_ Gajiada 

- ■ ■■■ Cfentrsl'aBd South Aaerioa 

V^atsTm arope 

]&at5rr, StMpo aj^d the Soviat 

Hlddlf ^tt 

" Afriea 
ladlJL 



\67 



-2- 

J* is the pri^i^ astitfe of yeur aompmy-B taternatlenal opemtlsaj? 

^^^^^ ^rtmatlss/p^eetssi^ of iiatiOTl ^soygsess 



I* What orttaria (io#a yoi^ qoapany us a to iQleat-^TSr^mt'tiaflals to mtk 
ittoi4? (Pleass mxik in order of iafortaaoei 1 bainf tlwi meat iapoi^- 
taat md 5 the l«t ijm^ rtaatj 

-■ ■- Linguifi ability 
" Ti^hnie^ abiiihy 

Ability to adapt tp niw envt^Mtat 
^^^^^ P^viotia ovarit^ e^cperiesee 
J Othi^ (specify) ^ ._ ._ _ 

2i ^tot typi(i) of tminiag do js^ QQs^mf^m UtS. aa^loyftfs radsivt 
befort th©;f are sent abroad te ifork? (Ghtok as nany a$ apply*) 

Lan4mj5B 
_ Culturiy, 
_ Tsshnlcal 

Haaa^ertal 

" Other <i?^?lfy) 

Koiie » - 

3- What ill thti lim^uafe poliay of yeur eospany for Lf .3 . ' satiomals seat 
abroad? (Please dlieofc the appropriate bexts in the Qtme^ heloir,) 







Hot 

St^ui^id 


Oesira^lt 

but 
Optio^l 


■ f^^aial 
polidy 


^uJ. fsployeei 










/\?.y penonatl 

(upptr lev^al managtsent) 










Middls wisf ^ent 










f eahaidi^s 










lastruQt^rs ^ 










Qlerioalt adainist^tive 
pi^onnel 











If a fersi^ iMi^s^m ^fUUnof i% wulg&flL . what de^t Qt prntUimoj 
Qom^j dtaaad? (nmSMm ehaek the app^pHatQ boxes U ths 





to laeluds 
%mhniQ&X Mas 


Worid^ 
tesimloal 97 ; 

I^OMled^d 1 






S 


S 


V 


S 


R 


w 1 






Key p€£i3Wtl 














(.- M 






Hlddlo o^^tm^t 




























































Glirtcsl, tdfiin - 






1 













^^ietlOM 5 ttaouf h 11 dial >ri.th ne^aigarr q:^ dmsMlm toTmLm Imm^MM^ 
l^^as ^« u.a. aatloaala s^t abwad. If th«sa quaetioHs 4 ait 
to you^ cr.:^jany, plei^e tuiri tetetly to ^uajtlos 12 on paga ' 

5* If a fortlfa languxft proflsiensy fQT yoM ass^asj'i U*S. nattt ml 
asfloytts seat abrsad 1^ oe^idmrtd dailzmblt orateeii^, hoir i|j 
It oMidsod? 

^loyaa profiaitat beoause of f$kmj.y aasoolatloaa nith ih^ 
lanyiaga 

m^ployee p^flei^t b«eauia ©f prto^ aehobl or s^lti^ tmSjolnf 
^^■^ Cospany provldaa testimetiea oa oeaqp^y tias o^ a^loyta ttae 
^.^^ Conpany rsqt^tg aapleyefi to obt^ia naoasaai^ iastrueiloK 0^ 

his own tliae 

-=.^— aaployaa has laarn^ lisfyafa while llvlag abroid privlomXy' 



laat^etioaf how li tha tmiM^ti$ dona? 



If yaur oospaay pzovid#3i ^hw 

la -house I Instrjeters m hlrid by the aoapim_y 

I^J-hoyaei iaat^rJ^tQim oompaay isployata imesa aaiji J^^ 
Is la a aon^^laagiaaga tea^hla^ 
^^-^ C<mtmeted irtth.a m^^mltj qv stho^ publio adueatloaai 

last it ion (plaasa ipiclfy by aaaa) " 

Goatraatad with a pAvata, eesaaraial laafi^a t^c^^"**^ 

□r^aizatlon (pltaaa ap«elf^ by nana) " 

Other (ip^ify) 

MhwT9 is the trs^iaf gtat^aiy parfosiid? 

in the tJalt^ Stat^ 
la the foT^iffi jouatry 
la a third oouatry 

Aetual last miot ion takti plaoe 

at the offlea or pl^t 

^t thi prafliias of tha eeat^etor or 

at a^layaes' hoses 

^-^^ at a uaivt^ity or publie sehool 
other (aptelfy) 



^har taaoher 



9. When dees the tminlnf pla5a? 
- _ Diaijif rtgular worfeUg houti 

_ On QMploy*^^' tisti li©., lunah houa^, ©Vealiigs, week tnds 



10, 



^% U the avaim^f leagth of aapLoyet liLBgyaf© training? (fleasg 
fm ^ the app^prfJLte'blanki >rt,th numhm,) 



r,ou= jr day 
Keeks 



12: 



l3 th« language iastruetlQa which yoi^ eeapany's u,a. natl©^ 
eaployao^ reeelve lea^id to aay ipedlflQ ajpeats af thtir Jote? 
U'or mj^U, eeussai deay^ed for ipeelfis f^gtiosal aTOllaa- - 
tlpna eueh btnlnasg niMfem^at, ^joglaesrlng , anatlenT ita*) 

^ Yes 

^ Ko 

V '.deh lEn^jages art oiOTently sgst studidd by ysi^ eoopaay'a U.S, 
national employsis? (fleaae raak in eider with I bslag the language 
^iha jBost studied • L#aV6 languagti not itiMied blank*) 
■ Arabic 

QWnese 

• - F^ensh 

GarsiLn 

Greak 
Jap{iaeee 
j^triiaa 
_ ^ .rtupiese 
Rujeian 
Spaninh 
■ _ Qthe^ (spesf 



13. 



Are there some a«a3 q£ the wsrld where yoi^ aQspany fttli tjat a 
forei^ lanfuage proficleney for its U,b\ national eaployeei li 
EQr« iJEparta^t thaa la at her areas? 

Yes 

^ No 

l-tJm_f plmmm ?mak the foUowing ^mm, with 1 beiiw ths aost issor 
aad a the Ic^t Isportaat , 

_- Canada 

- Centml and South ^aei^ca 

- - _■ West era iteope 

Eastern a^pe and the dsvlet UaiQii ^ 
Kiddle ^ist 
Afi^ea 
India 
Far East 



How art th« lanjuafii wpeots of aoBt of yous ooBpaa;/'s latatna-tlonal 













JSS* mttomlm apeak the fssslfa langmgs 





















IJi Do you feel that th# tatessatienal ^p^ta ef your sonny's busings 
are hindered In mr my by lan^iafe prebltma? 

Yes 

^ 2f0 



Part i;^!. Ti-aiuylj.t^an m.tiA t>^»^ ^ttin^ (**Trtnilatlsn'* refe^ to Hxittifi 
Tan^iag ei "Ijite^^rifeia^'- to ipgken laBHi^i*) 



It Which of the fojlowij^ types of dQouaerta does you^ soiapany regtia-^iy 
(i.e., r-. Ifsst Slit F^uianaidit per aenth) haye tMil ated? (Pleiae 
Qh&Q'n ki^ ^y^^^imte bOK^ la the otot below 0 





rrom &f lish 
Inta * Foaril^ 
iMiuagt 








Oar^tspondtaoa 






fimL^ial rt^^s 






a^aotloaal llttratia?!, adirertlsljag 






Joutfial or p^efisaioaal attlolss 






BraehtJ^tf.1 teohal^l mmMLlm 






last^otioc&l imte^ali 






Other (speelfy) 






itoiVe BO r^ui^maijrts for t^alatlon 



2, iB what '^iaeia loeatliOfis dost yoiir o^aslsatlofi i^^ul-e tha s«vloei 
of jrtjjrgretergj f 



Ovratas 

. la the IMit^ States 

Both overseas In the Ualtec^, Stites 

- Ho liifee^rfte:^ ^iqui^sd 



9 




3* If no ^terpjrttt^ aift r^u^td, ig it btoauaa 

pa^lsi 3^v©lir#d Sigllsh? 

^^^^^ ill parties in^l^ spt^k the ferai^ l^iguafe? 

For what pu^osaa m Istisprstitt needtd? (Cheek m mmf m apply,) 
ieelali coBvezMtienal BaedM 

, Top-lt^l ntfotlatiQag 

^ Daily eptrntioas 



tow does yeur □Qspady mett Ita r^ulE^oenta fer twnlat^ aad 
tatij^rgtlsf? (piti^e eheok All that apply fer each eatefQ^,) 

Tmna- Inter- 
iatlng Eretlng 

■ Full-tiaa ©wployeei ?rtiQss prima^ job ia h^lins 

fsrei^ laBC^« sattari . 
— Co^Miy tsployies whois ma^ Jgb is In a fton-la ^'j-jage 

i«a 

--- Gemti^ial ts^alatien/lirtt^pi^tinf aftney 

' Frtrntft prof isiienCl tflyaslater/lnterprtter 

=— ^i^te indi^dual who knows the langyafti ia qutitioa 

-- - Sahool or univarsity 

- Pro^i^ isy othsr ^rty ia the laatter 

Other (tp^iiy) " 



WMoh foralgii linfyagei a^ iavolvtd agirt ia t^^latioa aad inter- 
prstlnf for your oomp^y? (fliaae riafc ths laa^^^ involved iM 
wh oatigo^ fc^glnndag with 1 wm that asit uied. Do not mmk 
laagtaj^is wMoh are not i^ed.*) 

T^ms* Inter-* 

lation ggetinff ^ 

■ _ A^blo 

- QMnese 

- - _ „^ F^taoh 

_ Oe^iaa 

-■ Greek 

- Japanise 

- _ _ lersiaa 

FortufUiit 

_ _ Riasaiia , 

Spanish 

... ^ ^ Other (sptoii^) 



7* Does yr^ eoapany a^.L^y parsoaa in the Unit»d State s whose priffla^ 
job is dealijig rtih ie'-rel^ laagyage aatte^sl 

Ifes 

" ifo 

^ji -XgE ' ^® these IndlvidudlB 

— -- expert;.^ prli^rtly IM one or m©i*e forei^ la^fwrvj? 

^ sxperii primarily la taehaieal flslda and seeendariLly 

in fonipi limgyafes? 



172 



Kow imve tht #Sflo7ats lu Qut^t'.^ri ? Mtidsfd thoi^ foreign imima^a 

- M3Jlit4a^ aaheel or inatltuta 
li-nm H-toad 

-- - Cssaefaial lan^mfa teachLnf .aia^tlpn 

- fl^^iftia^ ps^'^dtd by yoiffi cosp&ny 



IV. L & i i^tjg^Q Training f5:g Ngn^tj,g, Eaployegg 

1, Dess yoi^ ^qj^aay Isaludt VQamtlenja or taahnisal titoi^g ^memm 
^QO*0^^* gflmlovgeg as prt Qf Its evra^ Qpe^tlom? 
Tfi 



MJSM^ pltasi spaalfy the asimtrtes wht^ this ts^ining ts p»evlW.i 



i* la ^dmt l^f^;yaias isd hy what typa Qf instruetor. Is teahnieal or 

vocetltm^ trmliiinf eeaduetad? (PliaE# eheak thr apprepilata boxes la 





tangtrnge of Instnuatlon 




Kativs 
of atudants 


Qtha^f 


Typ# of Xiaatiwtor 



























Why did yoitr fiQ't.paii,r ohoose the l^i^j^a it m thm lasguMt in 
Mhich to sondiy^t ttahaioal tralnisf? 



3» Doas yow eft^aay profit laa^jage tmXmiM^ (aitha^ In-hQuig or by 
eontmot) fa^ *tty of its noa*U*S, Bational toployaas or t^^aas? 





Linfus^as 


.. . Couat!^. . 


Qa^llsh 


Othar fsts^i;y} 





















fQ\^ sa^aay ©p#mta (either ia-housa $ttntpi#t) the 
^^^^^ — Itt how Esasiy daLffe^^t eemtrlii? 



J. What pi^^i4g» of yst^ eoKpany's nQa*0,i» «^i,^y«i# (o^ tsiijiaig) 
(Plei^t ^heefe the spp^gprtate bexis In the e^m^ ^^l^w.) 





vaaatisnai 
tmining 


t^#.3^ 


0 





































6» What typaa <>f y^W eospany'i aes-U .S, ga^leyft^ (^f tmiaaes) receive 
the appfQjd^ti Isgx^ la the ehart ^©laiff,) 





1 te^hl^lii/ 














Uppe^ level smj^taeai; j 




ffidCLo Qtsj^aii^t 


1 




teetoislalu 


! 




Lahorixs 


f * 




Inatimetpi^ 


r ' 











7# By wb©H art tha aon^UsSi peraesoel b#in|f tm^id y^u^ esspaay 
tiiployed? 

ly yew apEr^y direotly 

By tha boat favamaaat 

■ ■_ By a IrWat aittios firm 

-4uaetiens 8 t^mmh 33 apply te tar^i; ^ t^^Se.^ '$mtmm to^ aQB-U.i. 
BatieBAli. If ^m^QB^y Q'pmmtm Impm'i tmitttoi p^^m^ at a 
aufflbeif ©f d^f^ft^at aitssp isd fLf ihegt ;?3^^«pi 4iff#» ilpdflaantly 
tern ea«?"; ^^^i^^j It wetad he aoit hal^^. if yiu ^^^d f^vldt J^esa- 
eioa ea ,'.iditl^ml iheets ©f p^pi^ abeut ^wh tNii* If this ii ast 
poasibl., pl^^^ itlaet onm lang^jtft Hmla^j^ p^pm iwd dtaertb# It, 

3. The tafeisatlea p^vld^ is the quti tloat bil^ii AppJUts te 
?na fs^pas (pltasa jptci^y by lomtim) 



9. Qa what fcailg Ufa IMlvidyAls gtltettd t© reqti^^ traialaf? 

-- Thal^ pmtioulM Job 

_- tMi^mgm aptitudi tatt saet^ 

^ _ _ __ ^ivloui ^fllsh trtis^f 

^ Qf pi^vlQiJa Oaf llsh tt^laf 

- Qthtt (speaify) 

^ ^MTW trmlaiEf Is m% saps«tt tas ti^micia tmljiiaf i 

th# ttehnleal su^jtets taugM In th# iMft^a 3^ g^uiatlsa 

~- U^u^e twining aad ttahalaal tjidjalnf n^^onduetM 

simultaneously, lut MM iepm^ti aaussei 

11 • Vhtr© la the laa^^t trajjiljsg ptrte^^^? 

- la the fertlfa □puatiry , 

.^^^ In the Uttitfd Statia 

^— . - 4 th^^ QQusta^ (pleaa© ipeelfy ^ aaat) ; 
12 » Hew Is the tT^Anla g Qonduetad"? ^ ' 

- - - Is-house laagyaft tpi.etog iSpleyeta eif yt?Uf aosptay 
Ia-*to^e, j^omnlly fey gther t^leyaes ith^« stta Hsric 
ij Jn a aea-laafi^i teaching mm 

o^gialzatlsB (please apeei^ by mm%) 
— _— _^ By a univraity @r othey (plisae s^i^ 1?y nimtr 

■r^^ ^7 ^ slUtw/ ev goveMient la^uagi leheol ei* iastitut# 
Other (ipteify) . 

13, If the la^uage t^nlag pr©ndt4.by__^^ yi eatttraettd with 

aa oirtaidw □^aalzation, we^ tht ^mi^mt 'Wi typm -^t--^ to b© 

p^ovldid specif lad vary elearly In the QQu^mct? " ^ ^ - = 

^ Yes 

Hia your esapany d^lt with mera than one lan|^iftf# t^mlnliif s^atmata? 
3^ the saaa prqfraB? 

Yis 

^ m 

If Tes . why? . 



15* Vhat vuiety of laa|t3afa ii taught to yeui^ □□^ijiy*!^ J^ng^j^i twining 
p^ofsaas? 

Geneml oaly 

Spaelallied in soma i^y 
- - . Icith gfinezal and ipaaiaHgad 
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1S» Vhdeh ef the f&4itQ5i 'bslew havt b%m t^#d by ^eiir eoapaay* to datitt^tflt 

- "Tha ^f.©Qlfi^ 13106 of Imfl^iaft ^t^utared by tadh ptnea'i Jab 
(©.^^1, teetolGal Muauslii ^gi^^ the tiltptoft^, 

Uli^Mgiag to Jab^^latid lietui^a, yritlag 'buglflesa yepa^a^ #tqi) 
^^^^ The lsv#l df IaaftJ^# pf^ftote^^ wqukert (es- a^etptiLbl^) fott 
#aeh praOB*s jQb ftlfltj^ thjQtifh full pa^ffsaioiiaX^ 

^^^^ ^hf fisqtlansl itarsa late irtiieb a ^^leij^r jeb ftlli 

Ths piefimiiettsL lavel df a, pirssa's Job (i*f., tos eliartft^ 

17* If toliah. IjmCT^g tjg^nina li jro^dad by yeu3? Qompm^'tQV nm^^S* 
^m^lQfmm, which af tha foLXowittif beat 4©iaW,b€s' tha tativ^toif^? 

_ - _ l^lBB^ Xaflgua^t tsaehe]^, aatlve speaker of ^sliihi 

i" ths ttaittd St4t^ aad aart abtQadi hav^s a© piiti* 

_ TtaLn^ a^lUh tmshaWy flot fteoess^lly natlv® speaJcaj^ 
ot Eagliih, hi^fd laealj^i m partieiias ttehaiasl t^cpai^liia 
Kst nmwmi^y twined SnSlish t#aohe^ p bu* aativi ip^ajca^ 

-^^-^ Tsahnieal f^r^Sj a^blv^ ip^e^ of iagliih, birt aot tmiaid 

^^-^ f^taisal iiatlvts ef tha iQeal ^guatry, pr^flai^t 

la aafflLji* but fl©t H^iflsd m^%%Mh taashiW 



IB, Doss ymir coiapaBy (qr Its li^gi^e txt4air^s seatimatQ^?) □asduet ^ tiaehe^ 
'fceacht^ txadninf pEsgst^T 

19* How M» Ijirfc^atiQfial latertils obtftin^dT (Ghtek m aasy apply.) 

Hsadilj' av^4ible geBsajp^ajil ttatttiiis 
^^^^^^^^ Dtvaloppd by i tsas Of aatitd^aJa djvelspmant tseperti 
jpeeifleally for ^ii^ eei^may'i pwgsaas 

^ tofsthev *3 ntsdad by i^^yl4uiJL tsiddheri 

■ - _- Tpt&Mliptioas- Qt %toftdy davel^ped eesatrelal aaterials 
\ Ofeher (sp^tfy) " ' . - 



20* A-^e rtudiat^ t^t#d t© dataEsdso ^tyy levai ^ll^lifldatlo^^? 
_ No 



U-JtS' 4mt ttst Uiadt _ _s __ _ _ __ _ - -_ — ^ 

31b Ifgw' Mfi stydiiiti ©mluatgd to d^i^iat thcls attained pwfl^iasfty'? 
_ '._ _ Qa thi job p^forsaBea 

Tmi $QQm (sive aiaif of tist) 



ERIC ^ 



22 i tfhst la the avtri^a laafth of tias rtquiwd ta attain prefleienay? 
(plsaaa fill aach blank with the appropriats auabari) 

heu3^ par weak 

weel^ 

^^^^ mentha 

23, Is thf? tiSfShBMtudairt patl^ In a t;yT>leal elaaa? (Checfc th© 

Gn# neartst the ava^^Q,) 

. 1*1 

li5 

i?io 

, 1*25 

^ 1 150 



2^1-, Has your Gompany ©var attempted to adapt the laja^jagt of ttstolsal 

materials wW.ah non^USt eftployees mumt \mo by limiting or ilaplifyij^ 
voeabula^i sentanot leiigth» stntense typej ato*? 

^ raa 

" No 

If Yei i haa It bean iuaeoeeful? 
^ Vas 

If No g why not? 

25 • Wbat problem areas haa your GOB^any e^eriendtd with lan§mge traAJtlnf 
profraais gveneaa? (fliaie mnk those whioh apply, ^th 1 balnf the 
most significant.) 

^ No lif^fiGant p^bleias 

- f^et esoyj^h time overall » In tarsi of fflonths^ or Ktate, fo^ 
language training 

Not enough time per ^y davotiid to language tmiai^ 

Dlffieulty hiring pataja ^ng UlstrUGton 

- - ■ Overall budget t not enough monsy 
Faqllitlai imd aqulpa^t Jjiade^uata 

Dl^ftlpllna problema aaong tiaineea 

Fsor student atteadanoe 
^^^^ Inability to ellmlnata poor performlag or misuitad taraineas 
from the prog^aa 

- Inad^uste lanfu^e pei^oraanca 4% oempletlon of training 
^^^^ SaleotlHg a iitiltabit lanfiage training oentraator 

Local poiltieal sitmtlen 
«h®r (aptelfy) 

'26 . What role did la ng u ag e t^lnlag play ^ In pl«nlsg the ovanaaa 
©pa^mtipas 'of 5rour eeasp^^? 

Oonaldgred neGassa]^ from 3^eptlen of venturti adequataly 

p lann ed for In tarss of tiae and perioanel raqulred 
Qonaldertd aeoessary ftom laceptlon of vtaturei amount of 
training neadad midereatimted 
_ Added when Goamualeatlga problecis devaleped» after other 
^paqti of vantttfa la progress 

- Nona 
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2?. Plsase Indluato If 



's-^ beta yi eontaGt idth any ©f the 
Lf^atlofia rt^^^^flg la^ui^e or lan^ii|^e 
'jo.^ ' as apply*) 



Affletieaa Gsui^ctl or t^flhins of portly Liiiguagti (a^TC) 
Berllts 

fha Brttl^h Oeunull 

Busiatsi C©i2ieil x .aiUA'^itp^i Undratandlsf 
C^ter tow Applla^. Li^i^isHdS i,J^L) 

Hatieital Ajseelatipn f&r Foreign F.ident Affalzs (NAFSA) 
Twhwm of Eiifll^h ^3 Cpeakors of ^.\.ur Lanfii^is (TSOL) 



Pltaae Ghecfc ____ if you Mi-^ \ to f.^oelva an ^ecu*ive aumma^ of 
the rtsuiti of this rtudy aad fill ir. -.h« infoMytiom rt^uesttd belo^r, 

^ Title 

FIm 



Mdreia 
City 



State 



THAM YOU VMY MUCH FOR YOUR COOFTOTIQK , IF TOU WISH TO KAiffi AM' 
ADDITIOFAL aOM!HOTS affiATOlKa YDUH ilHM'S LAmUAGl TBAlNllO PEQGHAMS 
OR H^tmH^HfSp flMBE WE THI SPACE imw. 



APPENDIX F 



NOTE ATTACHED TO QUESTIONNAIRE IN 
FOLLOW-UP MAILING MAIN STUDY 

I2A/77 

Infomatlon about your company's 
laji^age programs a^d pollciies is vital 
to the success of this study* If for 
ioma reaaon, however , you are unahla to 
responds would you simply check one of 
the choices below a^d return the ques- 
tionnaire in the envelope provided i 

Thank you* 

-W- \f Kr Ki \i 

i\ n n A n 

— We have not responded to the question- 
naire because 

the Information requaited Is not 
available at coa^orate head^ 
quarters 

the Info rmt Ion requested may not 
be released 

^ the questionnaire is too long 

O^thar 
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